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are magic words in the life of the child. There must inevit- 
ably come later much that is serious, sorrowful, and sordid 
—let us then keep childhood happy, playful, and beautiful. 


There is no other one thing that offers so much of the ele- 
ments of rapturous abandon to the child spirit of play and 
joy—to the child world of mimicry and make-believe—to 
the power of self-expression, as does music. 


Put music into the daily lives of your children, let them sing 
with it, dance with it, imagine stories as suggested by it, and 
listen to its inspiring messages of beautifully interpreted 
masterpieces. 


There is one way, and one way only, by which all this may 
be made available to all the children everywhere, at any time, 
in any place, and that is by means of the Victrola and the 
splendid collection of Victor records selected by one who 
knows and loves children, and recorded especially for children 
by our finely trained artists. 


Educational Department 
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The World at Play 


Lions Urge Play Centers.—The Lions’ Inter- 
at their recent meeting endorsed the work 
round and Recreation Association of 
suggested that Lions’ Clubs serve 
ipped children in their communities 
city councils and school boards to 


estal playgrounds and recreation centers.” 


Prominent Athlete Affirms Moral Values of 
Play.— Melvin 


W. Sheppard, one of America’s 
letes, for a number of years a field 


he Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, has written a series of articles 
hich have been published in the Sport Story 
telling of his experiences as an athlete. 
He tes, “It was one of the most pathetic things 
seen to find full grown men who 
apparently had never learned to play, and it was 
one of the most interesting works I was ever e1- 
gaged in when I set about to solve the prob!em 
of how to teach them to play.” 
Mel Sheppard in writing of his work with the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica suggests, “Every situation I encountered 
brought out some new and wonderful phase of 





» remarkable remedy for evils—athletics. It is 
small wonder then that, with all this evidence con- 
stantly before my eyes, I became completely dom- 
inated with the idea of sports for all. I have seen 
is spring from vacant lots used hereto- 
or tor the disposal of refuse. I have seen 
II grounds opened with no more than a 
lle | and net or baseball and bat, and I have 
families tasting for the first time the 

or t the spirit of play.” 
cite any number of personal experi- 
ence vhich I have seen the introduction of 

athlet erform miracles.” 


What It Meant to Her.—A Music Festival 


wa recently in a New England city, giving 
an opportunity for varied musical expression 
thron r : i 

thi s concerts and unique program. 


TT . . ” . e 
following the final sessions a little ol4 


Italian woman came to the office of the directer 
and with all her powers of expression told how 
happy it all had made her. She said in Italy she 
had played a harp—and when she came to Amer- 
ica she had brought it with her, but here she had 
had no chance to play it. During the festival she 
had been given a place in an orchestra—and she 
had played and had been so happy, happier than 
at any time since she had left the Homeland. She 
then said she understood not enough money had 
come in to pay the expenses and that she wanted 
to help and she handed the director a dollar, 


Some Spirit!—There is a boy, Frank Fox by 
name, in a State institution in New York, who 
has been a cripple for some time. One leg is 
shorter than the other and he wears a brace, but 
that doesn’t dampen his zeal for the Boys’ Ath- 
letic Badge Test. He has already qualified in 
the pull-up, rope climb, standing broad jump, base- 
ball throw for accuracy and baseball throw for 
distance. Unfortunately he cannot enter the 60- 
yard dash and therefore cannot qualify in this 


event, but his athletic spirit is 100% perfect. 


Worth a Fortune.—V/usical America tells of 
an aged recluse in Peoria, Illinois, who recently 
left her $60,000 estate to Paul Ash, jazz symphony 
bandsman, whom she had never seen. A friend 
brought a portable radio set to her cabin, and she 
heard Mr. Ash conduct from a Chicago station. 
A few days later she died, and on her cieathbed 
directed that, since she had no relatives, her estate 
should be a reward for the greatest happiness 
she ever had. 


Expansion of Training Courses at Chicago 
Normal School.—A course of specialized train- 
ing for playground leadership and administration 
is to be given by the Chicago Normal School. In 
December of 1925 entrance examinations will be 
held for those who hold a high school certificate 
or who have less than a college degree. It is now 
too late for anyone to apply to enter the course 
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this fall who ha t taken the entrance exam- 
ination previously unless such person holds a col- 
lege degree. Students from outside of Chicago 


taking this course pa fee of $200 a year. The 


subjects covered du the three-year course are: 


Physiology ; English—Composition ; Kindergar- 
ten; Play and |] ition; Psychology; First Aid; 
Music; Drama; Publicity Methods; Child Psy- 
chology ; Leadership Organization ; Program Con- 

Gymnastics; Pageantry; So- 


Statistical Methods: 


tent; Recreatior 
cial Problems; Hygiene 
Education; Game Graphic Art; Playground 


History and Th Oral Expression; Athletics ; 


Folk Dancing; Dancing; Playground Manage- 
ment; Playground Craft Work; Elementary So- 
ciology; Cadeting; Music in Playground; Pro- 
gram Building; Swimming; Practice and Coach- 
ing of Games ind \thletics. 


Say It in Rhyme.—The Recreation Depart- 
ment of Sacramento, California, has sent out vari- 


ous rhymes emphasizing good conduct in play, 


urging the children to memorize the lines. 
Charles H. Englis] 


two verses useful in setting the playground ideals 


of Chicago, has found one or 


before his staff 


School Extension Recreation Service in 
Salt Lake City.—In Salt Lake City the elemen- 
Senior High Schools are increas- 


tary Junior an 
ingly being equipped for education extension rec- 
reation service. Service rooms with a stage are 
being put in all the new elementary schools; serv- 
ice rooms, auditorium and gymnasia in the new 
Junior High Schools; and auditorium, gymnasia 
and a large acreage for major and minor sports 
in all Senior High Schools. 

Good Camp Advertising.—‘Take the whole 
family to camp” is the slogan of the municipal 
camp placards which are being carried by all the 
municipal railway street cars in San Francisco. 
A large attendance is expected at the ever-popular 
municipal camp maintained by the Recreation De- 
partment at the Hetchy Hetchy site. 

Are You Eligible to the Honorable and 
Sublime Order of Fishes?—Many boys and 
girls on the Cleveland playgrounds are proud 
possessors of red, white and blue “Ima Fish” 
buttons—an outward indication of the fact that 
they are able to swim ten strokes. Great prepara- 
tions are being mack the city and board of edu- 
cation swimming teachers, the playground chil- 
dren and The Cleveland Plain-Dealer for the lira 
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Fish Carnival, when the city bathing beaches wii 
be roped off for a series of contests for hun:reds 
of boys and girls from city and school »lay- 


grounds. Competitors will be boys and girls who 
have learned to swim ten strokes this stunner 
under school and city playground swimining 
teachers. Gold, silver and bronze medals w)!! be 
awarded by The Plain-Dealer for a num of 


events, including distance and speed swimming, 
fancy swimming and diving. Schools of fishes 
from the various playgrounds, with such names as 
Gar Pike, Carp, Red Fin, White Mullet, | acific 


Smelt and Mackerel Shark are all set for tl n- 
tests. 

Opening Crowds.—Among the report- of 
“opening” days on summer playgrounds, special 


interest attaches to Albany, New York, and Chi- 
copee, Massachusetts, where noticeable increase 
of attendance over last year is reported. Last 
year Chicopee had an average daily attendance of 
3500. On the opening day in 1925 10,000 chil- 
dren flocked to the grounds, flooding the swings, 
seesaws, baseball and volley ball courts and other 
play apparatus. 

Six thousand appeared on Albany’s playgrounds 
the first day, long lines of children waiting for 
more than an hour before the joyous signal was 


given, 


A Children’s Art Contest in St. Paul. —\n 
art contest for children, conducted this spring in 
the St. Paul Public Libarry, was participated in 
by more than 300 children. The schools o- 
operated and work of a high order was presented. 
Sixty of the children received prizes of attractive 
art books and framed and unframed pictures 


A Better Cities Contest.—Twenty \isconsin 
cities have entered a “better cities contest” «7d 
they will be judged in relation to public education, 
health, location, playgrounds, libraries, parks, and 
other activities which make the life of the com- 
munity worth while. 


An Auditorium and Field House for Uni- 
versity of Nebraska.—A large auditorium and 
field house costing $250,000 is to be erected at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, financed entirely 
by the athletic board of the university. 


Public Benefactors.—Colonel [:dwat 
Deeds of Dayton, Ohio, an officer of the G eral 
Motors Corporation and a music-lover and hene- 
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lucation has recently given an athletic 

| at $1,000,000 to Dennison University. 
is lately been appointed head of the 

pera activities of the National Federa 
Clubs for a term of two years. 


A ckstone Tournament in Glenn Falls, 
N. ¥ ckstone Tournament held throughout 
Glens Falls, New York, under the 

Zonta Club, developed enthusiastic 

So interested was a visiting recrea- 

hat she contributed a cup. This was 

girl from the Parochial School. 

be held permanently by the school 


ree years. 


Terre Haute Has New Golf Course and 
Stadium. —The new 18-hole public golf course in 
re Haute, is part of the park area 

by Mr. Rea, who left $100,000 

he purpose. Since that time Mrs. 
$43,000 Club House with excel- 
presented it to the city. The 
made self-supporting by a green 
25c. In the first two months after 
season the receipts amounted to 


expended last year approximately 
33 park and recreation areas; a bond 
100,000 built the new municipal stad- 
| hold 20,000 or more people. It 
use of the public provided no 
More Golf for Flint, Michigan.—The dedi- 
t t’s second municipal golf course 
lace in Mott Park. The celebration 
esses by the Mayor, the Superin- 
Park Board, and the Vice-Presi- 
ick Motor Company. The mayor 
the 9-hole layout by sending the 
he fairway. More than 100 golf- 
the dedication. 
Bo Popular among Women Store 
Emp! in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—During the 


yjectives of the Playground 
\ssociation of Wyoming Valley 
Pa., has been to develop athletic, 
special activities in the State Em- 
ition of that city. Their year’s 
02 employees participating in 


) 
1 9Ff 
LJ) 


5 games played. A noteworthy 


increase of girls’ bowling over 
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the previous year. In 1923 there was on 

ployees’ league with four teams and_ thirty-two 
registered bowlers. The past year showed fou 
leagues with twenty-two teams and 1706 registered 
bowlers. Four hundred and fourteen gan 


es were 


bowled during the year. 


Portchester’s Special Days.—Special [:vent 
Fridays, promoted by the Recreation Commission 
and Community Service of Portchester, New 
York, have been a great success. The first, a Pet 
and Doll Show, gave evidence of the “up-to the 
minuteness” of some of the playground members 
when there appeared on the ground a baby doll in 
a cardboard box bearing the name “Adam” above 
it, with a picture of a monkey below. Guinea pig 
litters, one week old, kittens with their mother, 
carried in perforated baskets, a turkey and a 
young duck all came in for their share of blue 
ribbons. 

The next Friday was Stunt and Folk Dance 
Day. Courtesy transportation made it possible to 
bring all three playgrounds together in the large 
\thletic Field at Recreation Park. More than 
309 attended and took part in the athletic games, 
folk dances, and play demonstration, which were 
the order of the day. An attractive feature was 
an original outdoor sketch put on by four girls 
from one of the playgrounds. Two of the girls 
appeared in the guise of 1925 girls, dressed in 
the latest style, and carried on a humorous con 
versation. The other two, costumed in old-fash 
ioned clothes, took the part of girls of 1825 and 
danced the Minuet. 


Fourth of July in New Mexico.—\lost of 
the celebrations in New Mexico last three days, 
people coming from even a hundred miles. In 
some sections there are more Indians and Mex1- 
cans in attendance than Anglo-Saxons, with a 
few Chinese on the edges. George W. Braden 
writes of last Fourth: “The day is free for all, tor 
here you know everybody and everybody here 
knows you. The old-fashioned square dances 
are largely used—not exclusively, however, and 
Pa and Ma and Uncle Bill and Aunt Mary and 
even the grandparents can swing and step as well 
as the young folks. At San Marciel—population 


about 1000—on the Santa Fe almost equal dis 
tance from El Paso and Santa Fe, the three-day 
patriotic program included not only foot races 


and horse races, the prizes so much “in trade,” 


but a cowboy tug of war, cowgirl race, steer rid- 
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ing, bronco busting, cowboy relay and a great 


barbecue.” 


Boston Celebrates the Fourth.—Boston’s 
Fourth of Jul bration, planned by the Di- 


rector of Public (¢ rations, began with a Flag 


Raising at the City Hall at 9:30 in the morning. 
Local patri cises took place all over the 
city at 10 0% hese consisted of band mu- 
sic, the singing imerica, the Pledge of Alle- 
giance, brief addresses, the reading of the Dec- 
laration of [1 lence and the singing of The 
Star-S pangled mnne \ municipal athletic 
meet and swimming races added to the fun of 
the day. A Children’s Pageant, Story of a Prin- 


cess Who Could Not Laugh took place in the 


afternoon. During the day games and sports were 
held for the children in twenty-five playgrounds in 
the city and as usual, ice cream was distributed 
among the younger children. Band concerts were 
given in twelve different sections of the city. At 
7:30 the flag was lowered amidst an impressive 
Sunset Military Ceremony. A special program of 
singing, pageantry, illumination, band playing and 
fireworks made a brilliant ending for a day never- 
-to-be-forgotten 


Kirby Night Celebrated in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.—Kirby Night was not only the occasion of 
the celebration of the first anniversary of the 
opening of Kirby Park, but it also presented an 


opportunity to the citizens of Wilkes-Barre, to 
express their appreciation to F. M. Kirby, the 
donor of the park, for the happiness he has given 
by providing this beauty spot. It was also the 
occasion for the first turning on of the new light- 
ing system in the park. A parade of city em- 
ployees and equipment was held prior to the park 


| 
r 


ceremonies, whi onsisted of a number of in- 


teresting speeches, and the presentation to Mr. 
Kirby of a bouquet by the members of the Serve- 
Your-City Club. More than 5000 attended the 
Kirby Night ex« ses, which will be an annual 


affair hereafte1 
Recent Pageants.— The Pageant of Stoneham, 


Mass., directed by Percy Jewett Burell, recently 


became a notable addition to the colorful historical 
spectacles of American communities. Produced in 
a natural amphitheatre with a background of for- 


est, the pageant marked the 200th anniversary of 


\ 


the town. A usand townspeople were in the 
cast. 


The pageant traced the history of Stoneham 


from the winter’s day in 1632 when its site was 
discovered by Governor John Winthrop and a 
group of Boston explorers. The finale is a beauti- 


S 
’ 


ful masque with a procession of “town build 


et 


including agriculture, industry, health, education, 
religion and fellowship. 

A feature of “Old Home Week” as conducted 
by the American Legion Post in Phoenixville, 
Pa., was a pageant “Building the Bridge from 
Barbarism to Civilization,” staged at the race 
track. Elizabeth Hines Hanley of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America directed. 
The pageant was written by Rev. W. Herbert 
3urk, rector of the Washington Memorial Church 
at Valley Forge. Penrose D. Jones, a student at 
the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, de- 
signed the beautiful costumes. 

Built around the settling and progress of 
America, the pageant introduced music, panto- 
mime, and dancing. A poetic prologue was read 
by “The Master Builder.” 


Spring Music.—Among the interesting reports 
of spring music which have come in is that of 
Cincinnati’s historic festival, given this year for 
the fifty-second time. The children’s cantata, 
Young America, was one of the memorable 
events. Opening with Elgar’s Dream of Geron- 
tius, McCormack and Matzenauer singing the 
solo parts, the festival closed with an all-Wagner 
program. 

The seventeenth annual festival of the Chicago 
and North Shore Festival Association opened 
with Haydn’s Creation. The children’s chorus 
of 1,500, always a much-appreciated feature, sang 
in Marta. 

North Carolina celebrated its first state-wide 
community music week, marked by the debut of 
the Raleigh Symphony Orchestra. 

Raleigh’s St. Cecilia Club won the women’s 
prize and their men’s chorus also captured the 
men’s prize, while the prize for mixed chorus 
went to Charlotte. In connection with the festi- 
val a state-wide music memory contest was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the North Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LINDSB« RG, KANS. 


+ he 
All attendance records were broken at we 


Lindsborg festival this year, when two thousan¢ 
people were turned away from the auditorium 0m 
the final night. Visitors came from all parts 0 
Kansas and from ten other states. Lindsborg 


hopes within a year to start building a new audi- 











torium, for which there is already a fund of 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


idience of more than 30,000 sat under the 
sky the great stadium of the University of 
Pet vania to hear the music festival staged 
he auspices of the Philadelphia Music 
h. Dr. Herbert J. Tily is 
cue and Mrs. Frederick W. 


s managing director. Thousands of musi- 


League on June 4t 


ie Lea 


k part in the varied program. The festi- 
val rus of 1,500 voices was under the direc- 
tion of Henry Gordon Thunder. 

Ballets and a pantomime The Festival of 

hus were part of the program. Virtually 
all of the artists were Philadelphians. Toward 
its close, the festival introduced the second scene 
from the second act of Aida, given by members 
of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. It 
closed with The Stars and Stripes Forever, played 
by nineteen massed bands, led by John Philip 


ANN Arbor, MICH. 


For the thirty-second time Ann Arbor staged 
its historic May music festival, which this year 
inder the direction of Earl Vincent Moore. 

The University Choral Union and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra presented programs. This 
year’s children’s concert was called by the Detroit 
Press “The best a May festival has 


ever I ered.’ 


Free 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


yet,”’ said Spartanburg of its thirtieth 


val, which opened with a choral night 


and in ed a performance of Flotow’s Marta 
rus of five hundred school children. 


Kosa lle and Mario Chamlee were among 
€ at ippearing. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
to a brilliant music season came the 


, music festival, presented in the 
um under the joint auspices of the 
ation of San Francisco and the 
Hertz was general director. The 
the organization of a great com- 
rus, which will become permanent 
round leadership of Hans Leschke. 
ready has an extensive repertoire at 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Audiences were large and enthusiastic during 
the Springfield Music Festival, which opened on 
May 8th in the auditorium. The festival chorus 
of three hundred voices was under the direction 
of John J. Bishop of the Boston Festival 
Orchestra. 


A Browsing Corner.—Speaking at the meet 
ing of the School Libraries Section, 47th Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association 
at Seattle, Miss Eleanor M. Witmer, Supervisor 
of Libraries, Denver Public Schools, told of at- 
tempts through “browsing corners” to lure the 
student of today into leisurely contemplation of 
books. 

In this day of the endless movie reel, the blaz- 
ing headline, the realistic novel, we need to awaken 
the student’s consciousness to the beautiful im 
literature and art. This the library can best do 
through the provision of well illustrated editions 
of the masterpieces for this browsing corner. 
“For this is the priesthood of art—not to bestow 
upon the universe a new aspect, but upon the 
beholder a new enthusiasm.” 


Play First.—The park rules of the West Side 
Parks in Chicago have been very leniently in- 
terpreted during the summer in order to provide 
play for children and youths. Ball playing on 
grass plots, fishing and wading in lagoons and 
even romping on the golf courses have been per- 
mitted at certain hours of the day. The center 
drives have been closed on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, as a protection to children at play. “It is 
either the grass or humanity,” was the opinion 
given by a prominent judge as to the park rights 
of children. 


Boys’ Hobby Show, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
—Seventy-five hundred people visited the First 
Annual Boys’ Hobby Show given under the 
auspices of the Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Lions’ 
Club, March 23rd to 29th, 1925. All of the 10 
public and 10 parochial schools participated, and 
out of 3,500 eligible to enter the Show about 
2,000 actually had exhibits on view. 

In arranging the exhibits the boys in each grade 
were asked to elect a captain or chairman, whose 
duty it was to encourage the boys to enter their ex- 
hibits, to check up in the preparation, and to 
report to the general chairman about a_ week 
before the opening of the Show. 
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All kinds of t 


nd handcarved articles were 


exhibited, and so successful was the Show that 
plans are already under way for next year’s 
exhibit, which wi extended by the addition 
of art craft department and by the location in 
the mechanical sect f an iron shaft, operated 


by an electric m which will provide power 


for any mechani s the boys may wish to 


enter. 


Play Streets in Cincinnati.—The summer 


playground plans Community Service of Cin- 
cinnati include the setting aside of nine streets 
for play in various parts of the city. The streets 
will be open each night with the exception of 
Saturday and Sunday, will have a program of 
group games for b and girls and such special 
activities as boxing, races, tournaments. There 


will be Gypsy storytellers, who will tell stories 


each night to the ler children, and a traveling 
theater whose performances will be taken to the 


various streets 


Banks Help Carry Play Referendum.—The 


banks of Jacksonville, Florida, recently demon- 
strated their good will and belief in the recreation 


movement by runt the following advertisement 


in the newspaper mnection with the refer- 
endum campaign creation conducted in that 


city by the Playground and Recreation Board. 


PLAYGROUNDS OR PLAGUE GROUNDS? 

On June 2nd t Jacksonville will be asked 
to decide whether one mill be added to taxes to be used 
for playgrounds and reational facilities for children. 

Seventy-one per f all criminals in institutions 
in the United Stat I f juvenile age. As a nation 
we are spending ts per capita for recreation to 
keep young peop! ght and $439.39 a year to 


punish those who g ¢ 
With the fund f 1 by the 


asked for, Jackso1 Idren will be given play- 


additional millage 
grounds, athletic ind supervision, and general 
oversight of fre luring the most formative 
period of their 


VOTE FOR TH ASURE, AND GIVE OUR 
CITIZENS Ol [ORROW A BETTER 
CHA) OR HEALTH AND 

RACTER 
What Help ty Helps the Bank 


The referendu e was carried by a major- 
vill provide about $80,000 


or about one dollar per 


ity of nearly 4tol. It 
for the recreatio1 


capita. 
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Gift of Wading Pool to Manchester, N. H. 
—During a downpour of rain, on July 22 
with 200 people looking on, the wading 
given by the Rotary Club of Manchester, N. H., 1 
the Parks and Playgrounds Commission, was <: 
cated with a simple and brief ceremony. le 
following day brought scores of children to make 
use of it. This cement pool is located on the east 
side of Park common. The water is 20” at its 
deepest point. The showers are located at the 
south side of the pool. There are four sprays, 
attached to the top of a pipe which is near! 
feet in height. The attachments are such that one 
shower of water is thrown into the air and 
other downward. Nearly 100 youngsters may 
receive the benefit of this spray while scores of 
others have ample room to play about in e 
water. 


Sunday Swimming in Pittsburgh.— 1 hie city 
swimming pools of Pittsburgh, Pa., drew a large 
crowd of bathers and swimmers on Sunday, July 
19th—the first Sunday on which the pools had 
been open to the public. The p ols will continue 
to be open for swimming on Sundays as well as 
on weekdays throughout the summer. 


Gift to Y. M. C. A. Camp in Wisconsin. 
C. W. Nash, President of the Nash Motor Com 
pany of Kenosha, Wisconsin, has recently given 
a $22,000 lodge with all modern improvements at 
Camp Manitowish, the Y. M. C. A. camp in the 
North Woods, Wisconsin. 


building, Nash Lodge, he has made possible an 


By his gift ot the 


increase of 100 to 125 per cent. in the capacity 
vf the camp. The lodge is located in the midst 
of a grove of virgin timber, Norway and white 
pines. It will have social and mess halls, kitchen, 
pantry, storage rooms, a bank, a store, leaders 
office, council ring, a stage, and wide porches, | 
sides bedrooms for cooks and _ helpers 

guides and visiting speakers. 


A Memorial Community Building in Golds- 
boro, N. C.—A Memorial Community building 
housing the American Legion, Red Cros 
ciated Charities and Community Servic 
cently dedicated in Goldsboro, North ¢ 
Hon. Josephus Daniels made the chiet 
and read communications from Newton 
Raymond Fosdick and others who were 
nent in war leadership at the time the | ng 


was planned. The building is very att! 
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ting in some ways Mount Vernon, the 7. Rental of costumes and properties at a 


‘e of George Washington. 


portion of the building provides a gym- 
and auditorium combined, which will seat 
is planned to use the outdoor space sur- 


~ 


the building for recreation purposes. A 


has been made outlining courts for hand 
lley ball, tennis and horseshoe pitching. 
1924, $35,000 was raised and in 1925 an 


al fund of $25,000 was collected to com- 
furnish the building. The city aud 


ide $1800 each year for its mairte- 


nominal charge to outside groups and _ individ- 
uals of the community 
8. Loan of moving picture machine and other 
equipment for educational and social recreation 
This section in the report ends with the cap- 
tion: “Playground Community Service will grow 
in just the measure that it serves the community.” 


Detroit Counts the Cost.—For the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1925, the Department of Recrea- 
tion of Detroit reports a total attendance of 7,- 
923,683. Of this number 58 per cent. were chil- 
dren and 42 per cent. adults; 69 per cent. were 


Pasadena’s Playground-Community-Service 
Service Bureau.—‘Play and Recreation in 


males and 31 per cent. females. 
The maintenance cost of the Department for 








is the title of the very attractive an- 
recently issued by the Playground 
Service in that city. This report con- 
nteresting material, including a num- 
pictures, showing a variety of activi- 
ted. In addition to the other work of 
ization, a Service Bureau is matntained 
ly at all times to give information and 
ssistance along the following lines: 
restions for the organizing and con- 


ithletic events, sports and tournaments 


the year was $456,510.06. A per capita cost 
of $.0576; $181,061.30 was spent on permanent 
improvements. This added to the maintenance 
cost gives an expenditure of 53 cents per capita 
for recreation in the City of Detroit. 

These figures are based on a population of 


1,200,000. 





In their play children learn to observe quickly, 


gestive programs and assistance in or- judge, to weigh values, to pick out essentials, to 
ivities at the picnics and socials of give group attention; they learn the value of co- 
res, churches operation, to recognize the rights of others as 
or backyard playground equipment well as to insist on their own being recognized; 


ry of recreational facilities and or- 
Pasadena 


swimming, tennis and other 


ting library relating to play and 


they learn the meaning of freedom through law; 
they learn the value and function of work and 
the joy of accomplishment. No wonder that play 
is regarded by many as the most important edu- 
cational factor of them all. 


(From Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy and Whitley 





prize which must be awarded for moral and social progress. Paavo Nurmi 
the 1925 award but rejected on the ground that his exploits did not meet the 


Sun says, “How can men think of barring Nurmi from consideration on the 
rformances do not lead to moral and social progress ?” 

ho started this bit of philosophy could never have witnessed Nurmi’s first victory 

New York City. There was hardly a boy in Madison Square Garden watching 


was resolving himself on 


adult in the great crowd who did not feel admiration for the perfect body and 
’s use of it. Such feelings work themselves out into certain habits of life. 


es like Nurmi’s races built up the English sporting tradition. 


clutch at the white star of a broken record. 
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306 A RECREATION MAYOR 





Mayor Joun H. Catuey, Asuevittr, N. C., 1925 


A “Recreation” Mayor 


John H. Cat! elievi recreation is a 
\nd not a little of 


iblic recreation has 


vital part 
Asheville’s recent 
been due to 
Under Mavor Cat s le 


opened a $200,000 athletic field, enlarged play 


idership the city has 


space about it ind built a new city hall, 


which contains for community 
gatherings. course has been 
under constructi ind when it is opened in the 
fall it will add Asheville to the one hundred 
American cities which put the popular game with- 
in the reach of all their citizens. The public 
recreation park, with its fifty-six acre lake, swim- 
ming pool, merry-go-round and other play ap- 
paratus, is a perennial source of health and joy 
to Asheville, young and old. 

Last summer a representative of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
visited Asheville to determine the possibilities of 
helping the city to set up a recreation system. 
Asheville proved decidedly ready to organize for 


recreation. In less than a month it had a recrea- 
tion commission and a municipal appropriation 
with which to employ a year-round recreation 
director. 

Mayor Cathey’s energy and his strong belief 
in public recreation were behind this quick action, 
He called together a group of representative citi- 
zens to discuss the recreation measure. He ap- 
plied to recreation purposes a special fund which 
was at his disposal, thus enabling the city to act 
immediately and making a budget petition un- 
necessary. 

In October Mayor Cathey will extend the city’s 
welcome to leaders in recreation from all parts 
of America. Asheville has been chosen {from 
thirty cities in thirteen states as the convention 
city for the Twelfth National Recreation Con- 
gress. Its progressive provision for public rec- 
reation helped to influence this decision. _ Its 
spirit in planning civic backing for the conven- 
tion was further expression of the conviction of 
Asheville and its Mayor that more play areas and 
play leadership are an urgent need of America 
and the South. Through the holding of the Con- 
gress in Asheville, public recreation in the South 
will be set forward many years, Southern recrea- 
tion experts predict. 

The capital city of “The Land of the Sky” has 
every natural recreation attraction. Its climate, 
its scenic beauties and outdoor sports yearly draw 
thousands of pleasure-seekers. Municipal recrea 


tion facilities are adding to Asheville’s fame as a 
resort. But to make Asheville more liveable for 
its own people has been the prime consideration 


of the “Recreation” Mayor in promoting public 
play. 
Men and Women Want to Be Gay 

Men and women want to be gay but find it diff 
cult. That’s why musical comedy tickets are in 
demand and command such high prices. 

In fiction and on the stage characters assume 
obligations, seek adventures, perform deeds, 
threatening consequences which the earnest on- 
looker dares only in imagination. Between the 
limit of man’s daring and the limit of man’s 
imagination lies the most fertile field of fiction. 

Amateur dramatics give the individual himself 
a chance to act characters he has dreamed of, to 
enter sympathetically into experiences that will 
never be his own in real life. 

Through the leadership of the municipal recrea- 
tion systems boys and girls may be trained to be 
gay without being foolish. 
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Will You Be There? 


Will you be in Asheville when Joseph Lee calls 

to order the Twelfth Recreation Congress? Will 

among those present when the games and 

lances take place on the green near the 
Bat Park Hotel? 

miss the Congress this year because it 

es to be the best yet. For the program of 

ind section meetings, the Congress Com- 


mitt nnounces such stellar attractions as Gov- 
ert ohn G. Winant of New Hampshire, whose 
toy ill be “The Responsibility of the Govern- 
met r Promoting Community Recreation” ; 


loseph Lee, opening address; Mayor John H. 


Cathey of Asheville, address of welcome; H. 
Augustine Smith of Boston University, “Syn- 
thetic Arts in Community Life”; Peter W. Dy- 
el himself Robert Lassiter of Charlotte; 


Rev. M. Ashby Jones of Atlanta, “Recreation and 

Church”; J. C. Walsh of New York City; 

E. S. Draper of Charlotte, “Planning for Future 

d Playgrounds of the South”; Elizabeth 

Burchenal, folk dancing; H. F. Enlows of the 

Red Cross; M. F. Hasbrouch of New 

City, swimming pool engineer, “Swimming 

Pool Problems”; Raymond H. Torrey of New 

' “State Parks’; Kate Oglebay, executive 

secretat { the Inter-theatre Arts, Inc., the Lit- 

re section; C. B. Smith of the U. S. 

\griculture, “Rural Recreation,” 
hers of equal note. 

the program will be the water 

ming pool demonstration under 

H. F. Enlows. All of Friday, 


be given over to classes and 
music, dramatics, games and 


e note that the Asheville Golf Club 

its membership privileges to all 

irs of the surrounding country, 
ble scenery, are being planned. 

irticulars write to the Congress 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Can a Whistle Stop Play? 


hers and mothers of Ventnor City, 
‘\. J., find that their children prefer to play in- 
ad of coming home to supper. The city has 
| to blow a steam whistle at supper time to 
see if the children cannot be summoned from 
‘Meir play to eat their evening meal. 
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There may be doubt as to whether boys and 
girls want to do certain things, but the world over, 
there can be no more doubt than there is in Vent- 
nor City, N. J., that children want to play and 
usually are more interested in play than in eating. 

Is it not worth while to give some time and 
thought to a tendency so universal and so com- 
pelling ? 

For years our water falls have given us pleasure 
as we have watched them, and now the new in- 
dustrial era is harnessing these water falls and 
using this electricity for power. 

For years the play of little children has given 
us pleasure and now it is agreed that attention 
to play can be used to give us a moral and social 
progress which will be comparable to the industrial 
progress which has come through the use of 
electricity. 

And that is why many of the ablest men and 
women of America are today giving their lives 
to trying to make it easy for boys and girls and 
men and women to have the right kind of oppor- 
tunity for play. Elihu Root is reported to have 
said, “There is no problem before the world today 
more important than training for the right use of 
leisure.” 

And it was Aristotle who said a great many 
years ago, “The whole end and object of educa- 
tion is training for the right use of leisure.”’ 





Recently in one of his public addresses, Presi 
dent Coolidge raised the question whether after 
all our large cities possess as great advantages as 
we have thought. This question is being asked 
by an increasing number of thoughtful men and 
women the world over. Every few weeks one 
hears of some meeting where there has been dis- 
cussion of the garden cities which have been built 
and of the special plans for the development of 
parts of cities here and there so as to leave much 
more open space and make the cities much more 
attractive places in which to bring up children. 
Mention is made of places like Letchworth, Wel- 
wyn and many other such developments. 

There is growing evidence that we are at the 
beginning of a very considerable movement for 
giving a great deal of time and thought to making 
the parts of our cities in which we live, and prob- 
ably also the parts of our country in which we 
work, much more beautiful, attractive, and much 
more restful than they have been heretofore. 
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Michigan Goes by Automobile 


Coach Trip through the Scenic Won- 


det the Sunny South including Mammoth 
col Birth Place, and Battle Fields 
( va to the Asheville Congress is an- 

following circular: 
arly on the morning of Monday, 
S > e will take one of the DeLuxe 
Mi es of the People’s Motor Coach Com- 
ver the recently completed High- 
lo, and then south through Ohio. At 
Ohio, we will stop for a light luncheon 
ntinue to the City of Dayton where 

e nig 


_ > 


ve Dayton at 7:30 a. m. Tuesday morn- 


short stop at Cincinnati, then across 


River into Kentucky having luncheon 
at tl town of Williamston. From this point 
we ed west to the capital city of Kentucky, 
Frat t, where we spend the night. 

\\ sday morning we make another early 
start ding to the typical southern city, Louis- 
ville, where the members of the party wil! be 
aket r a sight-seeing trip and then proceed 
sou | ‘oh West Point, the center of the great 
Artill ncampment during the war, to Fliza- 
bethto vhere we will have luncheon. From 
ther ‘ca short trip to Hodgenville in orde: 

s Lincoln Birth Place, and from 
ther e LUltv 

Thur morning early the coach takes us to 
Mami Cave, eleven miles distant, where Tour 
No. | rds sights and experiences one finds 
unabl escribe adequately, in itself alone jus- 
tifying time and expense of the trip. We then 
return to Cave City for luncheon and_ proceed 
south he Kentucky and Tennessee Moun- 
tains vildest kind of scenery and an oppor- 
tunity t close hand the farms of the primi- 
tive “cy rs’ —arriving in Nashville sufficiently 
early dertake a short sight-seeing trip be- 
ore « ling to Murfreesboro where we spend 
he nig 

Fro treesboro we proceed next morning 
early t ttanooga, Tennessee, arriving there in 
time f¢ heon and ample opportunity to visit 
. k-O uintain and Missionary Ridge and 
( 1c} 


Park, and other points prominent 
ring t il War. 

orning we leave for Knoxville, stop- 
ht luncheon at Dayton. 


Sunday morning we enter upon the final leg of 
our journey reaching Asheville in the afternoon. 

How does this appeal to you as a real honest 
to goodness trip to Asheville and our Congress 
of 1925? Doesn't it seem just made to order tor 
hard working Recreation men and women ? 

What a lark we can have if the Michigan peo- 
ple will all get together and put this trip across 
—lLet’s make it a Michigan affair. 


Imagine arriving at Asheville 25 strong—motor 
coaches and all! 

The People’s Motor Coach have co-operated 
with us most splendidly. They have planned this 
trip with every detail complete—( hotels, etc., en 
route) at the very lowest possible figure in order 


to enable as many as possib'e to share the fun 
with very little added cost and with as few extra 
days as possible to make the trip one which will be 
decidedly worth taking and still not too strenuous 
(200 miles a day). 

The bus fare will be Sixty Dollars ($60.00) 
round trip. This will include all side trips both en 
route and during the Congress—the added cost 
en route (hotels, meals, etc.) will not be over 
Thirty or Forty Dollars). The cost of the Con- 
vention at Asheville is not included. 

The bus will accommodate 29 or 30 passengers, 
but our capacity on this trip will be 25 in order to 
assure comfort to all—First come, first served! 

Reservations may be made at once with Viola 
P. Armstrong, Department of Recreation, 504 
Elmwood Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, or with Mr. 
William Robinson, 610 Dwight Building, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Ten Dollars ($10.00) must be paid with all 
reservations in order to reserve place in bus. 

Let’s know what you think of the trip and do 
plan to join us, if you can—believe the associa- 
tion during the trip will be of great value to each 
and every one of us 





and will make this 1925 
Congress the one which will stand out in our 
memory. 

We'd like to have every city possible repre- 
sented. 

Let’s go, MICHIGAN!!! 

Here’s for 100% !!! 

During the days of the Convention (October 
5-10) short trips will be made by the coach to 
nearby points of interest such as Biltmore, Buena 
Vista and Skyland. 

Early on the morning of October 11, we leave 
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Asheville, taking luncheon at Cumberland Gap 
and spending the night at Dora, Kentucky. This 
section of the trip, like that from Chattanooga, is 
entirely through the Allegheny Mountains, and 
affording views of scenery unthought of by the 
average Detroiter. 

On Monday, October 12, we leave Berea, lunch- 
ing at Cincinnati and spending the night at Piqua, 
Ohio. The next morning at 8:00 we resume our 
journey northbound, having luncheon at Bowling 
Green and arriving back in Detroit early in the 
afternoon. 


Morale 


“In war, the morale is to the 
physical as three is to one.” Leslie D. Zeleny 
writes in the Journal of Applied Sociology, that 
administrators and statesmen of today would 


Napoleon said, 


probably say, “In social groups morale is to the 


physical as three is to one—but we know little 
about how to develop morale with any certainty.” 

Without morale there is apt to be an accumula- 
tion of dead knowledge which does not result in 
Morale means a confidence which helps 
Morale means sustaining 


action. 
greatly with success. 
power. When a group of men work together for 
a common aim with buoyancy of spirit, zeal, hope, 
expectancy of success, then we feel that morale 
exists. Morale is dependent in considerable part 
on common aims and a common spirit. A happy 
sharing of leisure time together does much to 
create a common spirit. Morale is something 
which grows from day to day and week to week. 
It cannot be 
Just as it is 


It cannot be created over night. 
created simply by talking about it. 


hard to steer a boat unless the boat is under way, 
so it is hard to have morale unless the group is 
going somewhere, unless there is real purposeful 
activity. 

The City Commissioners of Tampa, Florida, 


have recently shown practical appreciation of the 


work of the local Recreation Association. An 
extra revenue of $10,000 was received by the 
city from unexpected sources. The City Com- 
missioners suggested giving half of it to the 
3oard of Health and half to the Recreation As- 
sociation. This is indication of approval of the 
first year’s recreation program in Tampa. There 
are now six playgrounds for white children and 
one for colored children in operation. 


Good Times Club of 


America 


The Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily Gazette, which 
is doing much to further community projects of 
various kinds, is promoting Good Times Clubs 
which exist for the sole purpose of “laying the 
foundation in the lives of the young people of its 
membership for the true and lifelong happiness” 
which the right use of leisure helps make possible, 
Over 4,000 children in southern Wisconsin repre- 
senting 191 different school branches were mem- 
bers on January 1, 1925. The service of the 
Good Times Club of America consists of a month- 
ly recreation bulletin sent its branches, the provid- 
ing of recreation material and of motion picture 
equipment, the awarding of achievement buttons, 
the promotion of music memory contests, kite 
tournaments and of community Play Days and 
similiar events. 

A Good Times Club Manual, prepared by Flor- 
ence S. Hyde, Community Editor of the /anes- 
ville Daily Gazette, tells the purpose of the Club, 
gives suggestions for organizing simple prelimi- 
nary rules, gives suggestions for games, story- 
telling, dramatics, directions for games, tourna- 
ments and recreation programs for different 
months. A bibliography adds value to this book, 
which may be secured in slip sheet notebook form 
for $1.00. ~ a 

Dr. Knud Rasmussen is authority for the fol- 
lowing Eskimo legend: 

“There was no sun, no moon, no stars. Every- 
where there was only cold and darkness. A young 
man of promise was picked up in the talons of a 
giant eagle and carried to the eagle’s eyrie. There 
he found instead of being carried to the mountain 
crest for food he was to converse with two saga- 
cious eagles who were to coach him in the fine 
human pursuits of song, dances and feasts. He 
learned of these pastimes which would make life 
better and happier and, returning with the young 
eagle, taught his people to sing and dance and 
feast. Then light came into the world; and all 
the old eagles became young again.” 

Dr. Rasmussen said there are more than 2,00 
legends and songs among the Eskimos of the 
frozen north. Dancing is one of the chief pas 
times. 

“Every man and woman makes poems and 
songs. I doubt if there are any people who have 
developed, primitive as it is, the fine sense 0 
rhythm these people seem to have acquired.” 
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To Provide Playing Fields for Great Britain 


An earnest and well-supported effort is now 
under way in Great Britain to provide playing 
felds for the youth of the nation. As a first 
step the following letter was sent out by a group 
of o esentative citizens: 


1k PLAYING FIELDS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Dea 

| ack of adequate recreation grounds for 
the great majority of our young people is a mat- 
ter which for many years past has occupied the 
mil f everyone who has the interest of the 
Nation’s health and efficiency at heart. Today 
this problem demands an even closer attention. 
From nearly every city, town and village comes 
the cry from our boys and girls and our young 
men al ung women for more and yet more 
playing fields, and so great is the demand and 
so far short of normal requirements the supply, 
that in every big city today a really critical and 

deed tragic situation exists. 
xamine the reason for this serious state 
of affairs, we find that they are many. First, the 
lack of town-planning in the past, particularly in 
the last hundred years when has occurred the 
greatest influx into our cities of population from 
countr wns and villages. Secondly, the build- 
ing of le residential quarters with no deliber- 
ite pre n for open spaces in connection with 
them; and thirdly, the actual absorption for 
uses, tories, roads and railways of the fields 
suitable for recreation, many of which were pre- 

viously used for that purpose. 
Each of these has been, and still is, a contribu- 
ry factor to the shortage of recreation grounds, 
but the main underlying cause of the whole trou- 
le is t Whereas the building of houses and 
he ci tion of roads and railways have 
nghtly accepted as matters of National im- 
tance recreation of the people, which 
ects National well-being to such a degree, 
s bee to take care of itself, and how well, 
rat vy badly it has done so can best be seen 
takes the trouble to go into the 
he outskirts of any of our great 

rday afternoon. 
ia people are continually being told to 
— k on. There is rea! irony in this 

WI 


‘il We ; | 


it the thousands and tens of thou- 
no grounds to play on. 


Surely, Sir, it is time that the value of provid- 
ing more playing fields for the Nation as an aid 
to the health, strength and happiness of the peo- 
ple was recognized in some official manner. 

We do not for an instant suggest a Ministry 
of Sport, but we do very strongly urge—Firstly, 
that the Ministry of Health, in whose hands lies 
the health of the people, should give a much closer 
attention to this matter, and in the closest coopera- 
tion with the Local Authorities endeavor to find a 
solution. The Government which decides by Ad- 
ministrative and Legislative action to ensure for 
the masses more playing and recreation fields of 
every kind will be doing an immense public 
service. 

And, Secondly, we suggest the formation of a 
National organization, which, without trespassing 
in any way on the functions of the Local Authori- 
ties or of those other Bodies referred to below, 
shall coordinate effort and support them in their 
most praiseworthy endeavors to provide the people 
with adequate recreation grounds. 

In conclusion we desire to state that we very 
fully realize that the Local Authorities, many bod- 
ies such as the London Playing Fields, the Man- 
chester Playing Fields and the Commons & 
Footpaths Preservation Societies, the Metropoli-. 
tan Public Gardens Association, the Juvenile Or- 
ganization Committees in the great cities of Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Birmingham, Shef- 
field and other centres, many great Business 
Houses and the Governing Bodies of our great 
National Sports have been working in this direc- 
tion for many years past and indeed have given 
an immense stimulus to improving matters in their 
own Areas and on behalf of those whose inter- 
ests they watch. 

But in some cases they have failed to achieve 
their purpose through lack of funds and also 
owing, we suggest, to the want of a Central Or- 
ganization to back up and support their chivalrous 
and praiseworthy efforts. 

We sincerely hope that these many bodies will 
now take a further step and combine with others 
who are equally interested and prepared to devote 
their time to this matter, in order to create the 
central organization which, in our opinion, must 
be formed if a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem is to be reached. 

We invite anyone who is interested and who is 
prepared to assist the movement, to communicate 
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with the Honorary Organizer, National Playing 
Fields Association, 166, Piccadilly, London, W.lI. 
We remain, De Sir 
urs truly, 

Nancy Asi 

Ropert B D. Lioyp GEORGE 

MARGARET B \. F. Lonpon 

BURNHAM LONSDALE 

CADOGAN J. RamsAyY MacpoNALp 

CAMPDEN T. J. MACNAMARA 

CHEYLES MORI OxForpD 

W. S. Donn PLUMER 

(Pres: Rugby | JoHN SIMON 

ARTHUR CR H. SmitH-DorrtENn 

J. R. Crynt PHILIP SNOWDEN 

ARTHUR G SUTHERLAND 

HaIc C. P. TRrREVELYAN 

Harris (M. C. ¢ SIDNEY WEBB 

ArTHUR Hi W opDEHOUSE 

W. L. Hicuer JAMES YOUNGER 

Tuomas INs (Capt.: R. & A. Golf 

J. Scott Lin Club) 

We do not there is a single person in the 
land who will dispute the justice or soundness of 
such a cause and when we make our Appeal, 
we confidently look to every man and woman in 
the country who is able to give and especially to 


accident of birth, have been 
boyhood and girlhood to have 
xcellent and adequate playing 
take their recreation, to sup- 


those who, by 
privileged from 
had the use 

fields on whicl 


port us. 





Immediate | enthusiastic response prompted 
the second lette1 
Dear Mr. Brauchet 

On behalf of the organizers of the National 
Playing Fields ociation, I desire to thank you 
very sincerely having written and expressed 
your sympathy with the movement. 

You will be interested to know that since the 
date of publication of our letter, i. e., April 4th, 


some hundred letters have been received in 


1 


this office and without exception the writers are 


unanimous as to the necessity of immediately set- 
ting up a National Organization, and the mesasge 


which is contained in each and every one of them 


eo ee . - ls 1 
18 Go straig! 


ead before it is too late, for 
you have the country behind you.” 

We are going straight ahead and the purport 
of this letter is first to thank you for your letter, 
secondly to give you a concise statement of the 
history and progress of the movement up to date; 
suggest to you how, pending the 
the National Association, you can 


and thirdly to 
establishment of 
render the oreatest serv ice to the cause. 
History AND ProcGress UP To DATE. 
The following very briefly states how the pres- 
ent movement originated: 


1. (a) Since two or three years ago His kw yal 
Highness the Duke of York, who as you are 
doubtless aware is very deeply interested in the 
welfare and happiness of the youth of the Na‘ion, 


expressed a wish that a scheme, which would 
ameliorate the present situation of the short: 
playing fields for the poorer boys and girls should 
be prepared and submitted to him. His yal 


Highness’ desire was at once acceded to and. as a 
result of a very exhaustive examination o/ the 
whole question and of many visits to every bj 
city and town in Great Britain, a report was 
drawn up and presented to His Royal Hig!iness. 


(b) For many reasons, which need not be gone 
into here, it has been found impossible to give 
effect to the proposals contained in the said scheme 
until now, and although the delay may in ense 
have prejudiced the effective work of some «f the 
proposals in certain cities, in the majority there 
is still time to assist very materially the Local Au- 
thorities and other Bodies, who have beei and 
are still struggling so hard to meet the demand of 


the hundreds of boys and girls, whose interests 
are in their hands. The enforced delay in !aunch- 
ing the scheme has made it possible for the Or- 
ganizers to become better acquainted with th 
many sides of the problem, and this has helped 
them very considerably in framing their policy 
and in coming to a decision as to the best method 
of putting that policy into execution. 

(c) His Royal Highness received the said re- 
port and expressed himself in entire agreement, 
but having regard to the importance and magni- 
tude of the undertaking, he suggested that his 
brother, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, should be 
asked to identify himself with the movement 
The Prince of Wales was at once approached 
through the Comptroller of his Household, viz. 
Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey, and His Royal High- 
ness not only immediately concurred, but went a 
step further by suggesting that his brothers, Prince 
Henry and Prince George, should also come it 
and join hands to help in what His Royal High- 
ness described as essentially a Young People’s 
movement, and we are happy to inform you that 
today we have the four Princes now prepared to 
come in at the head of the National Association, 
directly it is formed and established on a sound 
workable basis. 

(d) Before, however, attempting to form the 
National Association we considered it essential t0 
ascertain public opinion, and with this end i 
view letter marked “A” attached to this 
respondence was broadcasted in the !’ress 


sep 
hel 
rep 
Of ; 
abl 


Ho 
ING 


jn 


or | 


PLAYING 


4th, and today, April 11th, exactly a week 
the date of its publication, we have over- 


ning evidence of the fact that the case, as 
our letter of the 4th, in no way overstates 
ragic and lamentable shortage of Playing 


; for our young people, and that the one and 


solution 


nal lines. 


r 


is to coordinate the efforts of all 


bodies and grapple with the problem on 
We propose to do so and below 
next paragraph of this letter I give you our 


ction. 


PLAN OF ACTION. 


following is our plan of campaign: 


I € 


\ 


( 


\ ~4 
\SSOCId 


We are inviting to a meeting representa- 
‘xisting Bodies, such as are referred to in 
and others, and together we shall draw 
ition, Rules and Articles of a Na- 


onstit 


tion. The meeting will take place 


Inime diately. 


\ 
\\ 


Ve are holding a Public Meeting in Lon- 
] ~] 


vhich everyone interested will be invited 


ind after 


At this 
hose present will be asked to give their 


from all parts of the country. 
the proposed Constitution, copies of 
ll have been previously circulated to the 
full discussion the said Consti- 
passed and communicated to the 


he National Playing Fields Association 


rmed will devote its entire energies to the 


for recreation 
unturned in its efforts to 
Government the lamentable 


the people’s facilities 
*> no stone 
me to the 
f Playing Fields throughout the coun- 
the necessity of facing and dealing with 
em on National lines. 
he National Playing Fields Association 
a County organization with a branch in 
ty, each county having its sub-branches 
- of its cities, towns and villages, and 
ties and boroughs being dealt with as 
ntities. The whole will be directed and 
1 Central Council on which will be the 
tives of every County Association and 
er bodies that it may be thought desir- 


+ 


ING THE FORMATION AND ESTABLISH- 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
INTERESTED CAN HELP. 


ESS OF 
HOSI 


1 


you to take the following steps: 
ite at once to the Press (London, Local 
ial) and give your own opinion or that 
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of the Body or Community you represent on the 
subject of the shortage of playing fields and make 
at the same time suggestions regarding the Con- 
stitution of the National Association. This is 
very important. 

(b) Get your friends to do the same and if 
they have not already done so, get them to write to 
me ac 166, Piccadilly, expressing their sympathy 
with and interest in the movement. 

(c) Get every Sports Club or Association of 
Clubs and all bodies of Sport—no matter how 
small or humble—with which you are acquainted, 
to pass resolutions whole-heartedly endorsing the 
action of the Organizers of the movement, and to 
communicate the same to the Press. 

(d) Immediately start in your own district, 
area, city, town or village to get information re- 
garding the actual number of PUBLIC AND 
PERMANENT football, cricket, hockey and net- 
ball grounds, tennis courts and running tracks and 
at the same time the numbers roughly of boys and 
girls and young men and young women of the 
playing age, say between 8-30. (N. B. You are 
certain to find the number of the PERMANENT 
AND PUBLIC grounds and pitches available 
totally inadequate for the needs of the young Com- 
munity and with this information in front of you 
continue the campaign in your local Press. ) 

I conclude this letter by drawing your very par- 
ticular attention to pamphlet marked B. which I 
would ask you to read because it is of vital im- 
portance that the facts therein should be widely 
known. 

If you desire any more litrature please write 
here, stating your requirements and they will be 
dealt with immediately. 

You are at liberty to make whatever use you 
like of this letter, or of any of the papers enclosed 
with it. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. J. KeEntTIsH 
Brig.-General. 

Honorary Organized National Playing Fields 
Scheme. 

Note PLEASE 

(1) WE ARE NOT OUT to get the Govern- 
ment to set up a Ministry of Sport or, as one well 
meaning supporter has described it, a G. H. Q. 
of Sport. 

(2) WE ARE NOT OUT to run counter to or 
to interfere in the slightest degree with the Local 
Authorities and those other Voluntary Bodies, 
which are working so hard to improve the out- 
door playing facilities of the masses. 
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(3) WE ARE NOT OUT, 


nd playing fields for our boys 


as a prominent per- 
son suggested, 
it the nation may produce 
Militarism 


to play on in 
better physicall eveloped soldiers. 
or the aims f rism hold no place in this 
movement. 


| 


(1) WI RI LI. OUT to impress on the 
Government tl tal importance of dealing with 
this problem o1 tional lines and it will be our 


first aim te Prime Minister to receive 


a deputation Council « f the proposed Na- 


tional Playing ( \ssociation in order that 
he may be apprised of the true state of affairs. 
In other words 

(2) We a l rmined not to let this great 
wrong on th f the country continue any 


] , 
tonger. 


AN¢ 

We have seve vays and means of financing 
our scheme, but re announcing what those 
ways and meat we desire to ascertain the 
views of othe ublic life well qualified to 
speak on su ct. In the meantime we 
emphasize t there are still many peo- 
ple in our count are able to give and to 
leave big sums ol] ney to charitable and other 
( byects prov idle I ire convinced of the justice 


of the causé he objects for which they 


are asked to g e sound. We have daily evi- 
dence of this 1 e Press 

Our cause 1 cause of the thousands of poor 
boys and gu j HM t) eat cities and towns, 
whose playground ing to a grave oversight on 
the part of our f ws are the streets and slums. 
Masses of ind girls are crying out for 
playing fields and are concerned only with see- 
ing that before it is too late they are provided with 
many more than ti have today. 

If we can a € our purpose we shall be help- 
ing towards a better and a fitter manhood and 
womanhood, and those who give their financial 


assistance will upporting a movement, which 


iS rendering mense service to the country. 


Howard S. Bra Esq., Secretary, Playground 
and Recreat {ssociation of America, 315 
Fourth Vew York City: 

My Dear M BBAUCHER—I thank you sin- 
cerely for yout ter and enclosures, and I am 
glad to feel that we are in touch and that we have 
the sympathy +h a splendid Body as the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica. 


I will keep you in touch with our Movemei 
I am already sending you the papers which show 
the progress up to date. 

On July 8th we are organizing a great Mass 
Meeting in the Albert Hall in London, to 
mally inaugurate the birth of this New Body, «nd 
at which His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
will be present and in the Chair. 

It would be a great thing to have a Speaker 
from your Association telling the story of at 
you have done, or failing this to have a message 
which could be read out. Kindly consider thi: 

In great haste—working 20 hours out of 24 and 
yet can’t keep pace with the work owing to th 
widespread interest our letter of April 4th has 
evoked. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) R. J. KENTIsH, 
Brig.-Gene: 

Hon. Secretary, Provisional Committee, Na- 
tional Playing Fields Association. 

THE PLAYGROUND will publish a full report of 
this meeting when it is received. 

Daniel Chase, Chief of the Physical Edu 
Bureau of the State of New York, speaking t the 
Conference of Directors of Physical Education 
and heads of Normal Schools and Colleges 
Physical Education, held in Washington, D. C., 
May 7, 1925, said that New York State believes 
that a teacher or supervisor of physical training 
should be first of all an educator. 

“Skill in performance may be developed, know! 
edge of methods may be learned, a certain amount 
of leadership ability acquired—but the elements 
of personality (moral soundness, enthusiasn 
adaptability, which go farthest to my mind 1 
making a successful teacher or supervisor) are 
present or absent in the individual before he 
reaches normal school. ‘You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.’ Select your candidates, 
therefore, with extreme care. A new form of ex- 
amination is needed. Sort over and weed out your 
material frequently. Lift the level of natural 
requirements to the highest possible point. After 
that, give the complete training in theory an¢ 
practice of physical education and eventually 
crop of teachers coming into this branch of the 
teaching profession—the most important part o! 
the whole educational system, will be able to ‘de- 
liver the goods’—-a better race of citizens—trained 
in all the elements that go to make healthy, vigor 


ous, efficient and happy life. 





A League 


1 miles in one year in the open and 
\Viembership in a League of Walkers 
lish this feat is proposed by Dr. John H. 
Editor of the New York Times 
president of the P. R. A. A. 
first one thousand who complete the thou- 
iles by April 1, 


es by 
\uthentic record of the daily walks mak- 


ASSOCIALE 


To each 
1926, and send a log— 


1 thousand miles, including one sin- 
“hike” of at least twenty-six miles, Dr. 
Fit vill himself send a bronze medal, the em- 

he League of Walkers, a la Sainte Terre 
Holy Land), or as Dr. Finley freely 


’ 


our better selves.’ 


himself is a famous walker, a walk 
Manhattan Island being a favorite and at 
\mong his more ambi- 
1 a forty mile walk in France 
lawned into the day that waked 
pe to war,” a sixty mile walk in one day 





Holy Land and a seventy 
v Hampshire. Dr. Finley 
should have in addition to the daily 
some memorable outstanding even 
evement afoot—and it should include 
a poetic beauty about the humble 
Not 


but every one 


the machine-possessed mind. 
oreign climes 
age. Crusaders called every road 
Sainte Terre the Via Dei, the way 
ery road may indeed be via dei, a pil- 

sundry lands while staying at home. 

vhile walking to and from one’s office 

tour the south of France with Felix 

( s+ = I< 4 thre Vidi 


nal City up through Tivoli and out 


, or across the Campagna 
Sabine farm or up among the Tus- 
Howell’s 


her collateral reading and pictures to 


Tuscan Cities in one’s 





en an articl 


e on joys afoot creeps 


tic press. The Johnstown, Pennsyl- 


recently commented editorially as 


WALKING 


aS I a lost art? ( yr, 


is there something 


olling along on a wonderful day 
lay proved to be? 


of Walkers 


\ young, if rather old-fashioned, couple pro- 
pound the queries. 

Yesterday, they say, they decided to take a walk, 
and started by going out as far as Ferndale, via 
trolley. Through that pretty suburb the pedes 
trains wended their way, finally reaching the 
“upper road” leading down to the Somerest Pike 
From then on they seemed to be representatives 
of a departed era. Every automobilist who passed 
turned to look, surprisingly or pityingly, at the 
walkers. Several, some known to the pedestrians 
and many unknown, slowed up and offered a 
“lift.” Those who were acquainted with the strol 
lers expressed tremendous surprise that anyone 
could find any pleasure in such “hard work.” 

Possibly had the couple confined their limber 
ing-up exercises to the byroads, or the woods, they 
would not have been so much in the limelight 
The byroads and woods are not just the places 
for strolls now, however, and the hard surfaced 
roads were chosen. 

The tremendous surprise, almost awe, that 
greeted announcements that they were “walking 
for fun” proved a great source of amusement to 
the couple. Few, apparently, could understand 
the impulse, especially in view of the fact that the 
young couple have a car. Last evening, to cap 
the climax, two friends called up to ask what had 
happened to the car, as “we saw you walking out 
by Ideal Park.” 

All of which brings up the query, “is walking 
a lost art, and why is it something which makes 
its devotees objects of suspicion as to their men- 
tality?” 

Possibly many of those who bowled along at 
25 to 30 miles an hour in their cars traveled far 
yesterday. The roads were fine, and the weather 
perfect, though a trifle cold. In contrast to that 
mileage, it took the walking couple hours to cover 
a very few miles, comparatively speaking. But 
they saw the signs of awakening spring; noticed 
several wonderful views which had never been 
visioned from a car seat; and got home tired out 
but feeling fine—and with the reputation with a 
score of friends of “being queer.” 





The Outlook for May 27, 1925, has an 
on Walking by Edmund Lester Pearson. 
“T live in a city where nobody walks. 
A few quaint persons—boys, chiefly— 
ride bicycles. 


article 
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“. . The city man is afraid to walk lest 


someone take him a Rube. 


“Walking, or physi 


done on tie 


al effort of any kind, un- 


less prescribed athletic field or 


grounds, and in the proper costume, is decidedly 
out of the mode; 1 nly is it unfashionable, it is 
almost a sign of degradation. 

“. . . But the country roads are being utterly 
nd the 


in circumference, and these 


ruined for walker \merican waist-line 
is steadily 
things, I venture are matters for regret. 


. . . From ] 
tip of Long Isla 


suggest, 
isthampton to the light at the 
ind back to Montauk Village, 
It is 


middle-aged gentleman of 


is twenty-five miles, perhaps a little more. 
a cheering thir 
sedentary habit it precisely lissome in figure, 
1 


to find that ne il 
most of the w hat he 


ke that walk, carrying a pack 


can, moreover, do it 


1 


without hurry, and with ease and pleasure, be- 


tween the hours fairly late breakfast and a 
dinner in the early evening, and that afterwards 
he does not requit he treatment for blisters, or 


any restoratives than to eat dinner and to go 


to bed when i ts so late that there is nothing 
else to do. And that next day he does not have 
to lie swaddled on a shelf nor limp about with a 


n early train back to the city 
\fter 


n of the physical aspects of 


cane, but can t 


and to work as usual this bit of boasting 


I can leave dis 


such a walk, merely remarking that thousands of 


other middl | gentlemen who never allow 


themselves to walk five miles could do the same 


to, and if they didn’t con- 


thing, if they wished 


sider it, on the whole, an idiotic performance. 


Idiotic, because nobody does it, and because the 


good American, thinking himself a rebel, is ac- 


tuallv a thorough conformist.” 





On the practical side, 
(May, 1925 


worth Jaeg 


we quote from Hobbies 
irticle on Woodcraft by Ells- 


HIKING 


Of all the 
topmost rung ry] 


Icraft delights hiking is on the 
e person who goes afoot is the 
most independent on earth. He is footloose and 


He can go wl 


most inaccessible places that have 


free. iere neither boat, auto or horse 
can and sees t 
the strongest lure for anyone who loves unspoiled 
nature. 

But hiking requires preparation and horse sense 
You 
cannot enjoy the country if you are loaded down 
like a pack mul and last motto to 


keep in mind at all times is Go Light. 


as much as any other woodcraft pursuit. 


The first 


OF 





WALKERS 


If you are to spend the night out of doors » ou 
must have a comfortable bed; you will need a 
shelter against rain, a protection against mosv\ui- 
toes and flies, and you must have well cooked 
food. 

Clothing is a very important item on a success- 
ful hike. Of this, footwear is paramount. Shoes 
and stockings must fit. Wear a heavy shoe that 
is roomy but not enough to blister. Don’t wear 
new shoes! Wear light woolen underwear and 


woolen stockings, a flannel shirt, breeches or 


knickers. 


Hiking Shelter 

Rain is most uncomfortable especially 1f you are 
forced to sleep in it all night (try to sleep if you 
can) and it is always best for the hiker to be pre- 
pared for it. A dog tent, or simply light canvas 
sewn in the shape of a 7x9 rectangular, will make 
Put 
around the edges of the canvas. 


a good shelter. grommets or eye holes 
There are vari- 
ous ways of setting up this shelter but the simplest 
is the “lean-to” type. When erected in this way, 
build your fire parallel with it and a warm snug 
shelter will be the result for the slanting canvas 
reflects the heat. 

One of the glooms of hiking overnight is sleep- 
ing badly. Don’t lie down upon the cold hard 
earth. The best sort of bed can be had by tal 
with you a tick made of light canvas with ; 
ber poncho sewed on the bottom for a g 


sheet. The tick 1s simply a bag about 32 inches 


4 


by 78 into which you can put dry leay 
bracken and is closed with large blanket pins. 


The leaves in the bag cannot spread and the rub- 
ber sheet keeps off the chill of the ground. A 


three-pound blanket on top of this is a lot warmer 
than a five-pound one would be without it. Two 


light blankets are better than one heavy on 
Cooking Kit 

Your cooking kit should be composed of 4 
knife, fork, spoon, two small broad kettles with 
lids, as water boils more quickly in a broad flat 
kettle than in a deep narrow one. These can also 
be used as a protection for your food stuffs. You 
will need a small frying pan also. 

A sheath knife is better than a pocket knife. It 
is stronger, more serviceable and always handy. 

You may need a small camp axe, but no! 
often. 

A small canteen, the army pattern will do, is 
also needed, as you cannot always be sure about 


(Concluded on page 341) 


very 





Parks 


and the Leisure Time of the People 


3Y 


CHAMBERS 


Commissioner of Parks, Toronto, Canada 


logical 


outdoor recreation places 

of the people. 

he duty of every municipality to provide 

park areas for the recreation of the peo- 
ke action in this regard (contrary to 


before the building up of a town or city 


ible lo so effectively. 
parks should be found opportunity for 
eation of all the people, young 
women and children, and this rec- 
nd must take many forms, both 
we. 
ition for those who cannot under- 
eation is an essential. 


sion of parks to meet the recrea- 


is to be as valuable and 


eC peop 
} } 





uught to be, the needs of the com- 


rved thereby require to be thor- 

quiring of lands to this 
nite purposes to be served through 
be thoroughly recognized 


e activities carried on in them 


and fullest purpose un- 


awakened consciousness 


ina — 
a ( a 


eyond the advantage of the physi- 
ich they afford there is a further 
ject to be served. 


hould be so to supervise and direct 


} 
Vities tnat 1 


he young people engaged 
1 


iught the virtues of honesty, gener- 


ind refinement—as well as games 


+ mie . 
LS I Diay rt 


and that older people are 
proper direction, in high ideals of 
ful citizenship and service to others. 
Sucl bject will be attained only through a 
conception of the far-reaching in- 
operly directed park activity, and a 

14 


nd direction of it that contemplates 


” human nature and character and 
yy ums nethen them. 
ision and direction is so vitally im- 
should only be entrusted to those 
’ ed and qualified to undertake it— 
oul 


vhose effort is simply routine or 


The error of today lies in the failure of many 
of our recreation leaders to realize the unlimited 
possibilities of molding the characters and lives 
of our people which present themselves in the 
intimate contact with them afforded us through 
our park activities. We shall fail in our duty if 
we do not make the most and best of this wonder- 
ful opportunity for good. It is a goal toward 
which all of us engaged in this work should strive. 
It is a great enough and splendid enough cause to 
demand and command our utmost enthusiasm and 
effort. In it you may serve your God, your coun- 
try, your community and your neighbor; and you 
may serve the present and the future. 

Let us so do our part that our parks may ful- 
fill their full purpose and destiny in a worth-while 
service to humanity. 


William H. 


College, writes of the relation of education to a 


Johnson, of the Chicago Normal 


wise use of leisure, in the Chicago School Journal. 
Professor Johnson says that educators recognize 
that training for leisure time is their task but as 
yet little has been done about it. 

“\We have a large number of young workers 
who are earning good wages, considering their 
It will 
business of the school to see to it that the 


youth, and who have much leisure time. 
be the 
pupils, while yet in attendance on school work, 
are taught how to use such free hours and excess 
earnings so that their health and moral character 
may be preserved. 

“What is the usual manner in which most of us 
use our leisure time? 

“Is leisure time not only often wasted, but 
worse than wasted by the average person ? 

“What percentage of people you know are able 
to employ their leisure in such a way as either to 
add to their own satisfaction and genuine pleas- 
ure or to make them among the agreeable and 
useful members of society? 

“Recent economic and social developments have 
provided a new problem in the field of education 
—one which is as yet very little recognized—the 
need of education for leisure.” 
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A Nation- Wide Park Study 


At a meeting executive committee of the 
National Conference Outdoor Recreation held 
in Washington on May 29th, 1925, Mr. L. H. 
Weir of the Play 


tion of America presented a report on the progress 


und and Recreation Associa- 
of the National of Municipal and County 
Parks now being conducted. 
For several years there has been a recognition 
on the part of those intimately in touch with park 
development in the United States of the need of a 
comprehensive study of municipal and county 
parks with special reference to their human uses. 
A number of park and recreation leaders had 


suggested that the Playground and Recreation As- 
1, because of its experience in 


After 


sociation of Ameri 
similar work, should make such study. 
investigation the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation authorized the study to be made, provided 
adequate funds could be secured. 
Early in 1923, the first appeal for funds was 
| 


Later the sul 
of the 


ject was presented to the 
National Conference 


made. 
executive committe 
on Outdoor Recreation who went on record as 
believing a nationwide study was needed. The 
committee requested the Playground and Recrea- 
America to undertake the 
study. At a conference 1924, the 
president and secretary of the American Institute 


of Park Executives offered to cooperate fully in 


tion Associatiot 
in October, 


the proposed work, provided funds were made 


available. It was understood that the Playground 
and Recreatio1 ssociation of America should be 
responsible for securing the funds and for the 
executive mat ent of the study. 
On November 21, 1924, the 


Rockefeller Memorial appropriated to the Asso- 


Laura Spelman 


$26,600 per year for two years 


Mr. L. H. Weir 


ciation the sum 


to carry on the as outlined. 


was appointed director of the study. 

The first step was the appointment of a National 
Advisory Committee on the study of municipal 
and county parks. The following members are 


serving on the Committee: 


Major Will: \. Welch, Chairman, Executive 
Officer of the Palisades Interstate Park Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Parks, 


Minneapolis, and member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives. 


Mr. Will O. Doolittle, Secretary-Treasurer of 





WIDE PARK STUDY 


the American Institute of Park Executives and 
Editor of Parks and Recreation. 

Mr. C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, 
Detroit, Michigan, and Chairman of the Recrea- 
tion Committee of the American Institute of Park 
Executives. 

Mr. Herman W. Merkel, Head of the Bronx 
Zoological Park, New York City, and Editor of 
the Department of Zoological Exhibits, Parks and 
Recreation, American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives. 

Mr. Martin G. 
Pennsylvania and President of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Mr. Henry Hubbard, Professor of Landscape 
Architecture, Harvard University; Editor of 
Landscape Architecture, the official organ of the 
Landscape Architects; 


srumbaugh, Ex-Governor of 


American Society of 
Editor of City Planning. 

Mr. Otto T. Mallery, Member of the [Board 
of Directors of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 

Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Department of Physical 
Education, International Y. M. C. A. 
Editor of American Physica 


College, 
Springfield, Mass. ; 
Education Review; member of the 


Directors of the Playground and Recreation As- 


» ae oe e 
Board of 


sociation of America. 

Mr. J. McFarland, Ex-President of 
the American Civic Association. 

Mr. Paul C. Lindley, Leader in the movement 
for development of a park system in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and head of the J. VanLindley 
Nursery Company. 

Mr. David I. Kelly, Executive head of the 
Essex County, New Jersey, Park System. 

Mr. Arthur Ringland, Executive Secretary of 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Weir began work as Director on Januar) 
1, 1925. | 
on parks, the Director made a study of 45 cities 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida—a study extending from [‘ebru- 
ary 10th to April 12th. Later, a staff of five men- 
bers was selected to help the Director in the study 


Horace 


After securing all available information 


It is the purpose of the study and the object! 
of the Advisory Committee to place emphasis 
upon the securing of examples of the best stand- 
ards of recreation developments in parks, and the 
cites 


obtaining of information from all the larg 
- : : x 
though it is believed important to have examp* 


of development of parks in as many of the smaller 


towns as possible. 








Why Safety and Recreation Belong 
Together 


By 


ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


General Manager and Actuary, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters ; 
Chairman, Educational Section, National Safety Council 








In closing I want to say explicitly what I am sure you have sensed. We look at you 
with admiration and reverence as the modern incarnation of the joy of living. You are 
the 20th Century nymphs and fauns and leprechauns. You are the leaders of the bands 
of fairies that still may be found in the land of heart’s desire. 
to stop your play. We don’t, we want to play with you. Admit us, I pray, to the glorious 
company of those that are trying to rediscover the joy of life! 


You thought we wanted 











re undertaking to trace in detail the relation 
tween safety and recreation | want to give you 
ture of what the safety movement is, for 

it picture is drawn the relation will come 

The safety movement in its 
I wonder if it is not 
the normal development of most move- 


nto view. 
tages was negative. 
s from negative to positive. They start 
hibitions against some abuse and the stage 


growth can be measured in terms of the 
overy of their positive content. We 
eing religion and education grow in 


nd this has been very definitely the 


development that the concept of safety 


d 
zed safety movement was an out- 
he awakening of the public conscience 
years ago to the appalling loss of 


that was going on in industry; this 
1 


; +} 
ILS OLLI 


ler immediate consequences 
of workmen’s compensation laws. 


‘speed and a short-sighted efficiency 
dustry a savage, inhuman monster 
an enormous toll in human suf- 
rst few years of the safety move- 


necessarily taken up in the elimination 
uuses—in the correction of bad ways of 
lt was an emergency situation in 
s so much that was so obviously 
needed that for a 


eral years there was no time to look 


sO immediately 
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ahead and discover the larger social implications 
of the movement and how it could be coordinated 
with other parts of life. 

It was characteristic of this stage that the de- 
velopment should have so largely centered about 
the slogan “‘safety first,” a sentiment that is both 
inadequate and misleading, and it is equally char- 
acteristic of the latter, more introspective stages 
of the movement that this slogan is being aban- 
doned. 

SAFETY FIRST OUTGROWN 

The safety movement is now recognized as pri- 
marily educational and in this field the flagrant 
ineptitude of the sentiment is particularly appar- 
ent. Safety first is an appropriate sentiment in 
the railroad field, for safety on trains is more de- 
sirable than speed, barbers, stock reports or ladies’ 
maids and safety under normal conditions may be 
made a prime requisite in industry. But to go 
into the schools with the slogan safety first, which 
if it is taken literally and seriously means that 
safety is to be counted as the prime desideratum 
in life, is not only to be egregiously contrary to the 
facts of human nature but positively immoral. 
It has not done the harm that might have been 
expected solely because our sense of humor and 
balance is sufficiently strong to cause us to take 
this sentiment with a large grain of salt, but nev- 
ertheless the time has come when the proponents 
of the safety movement must make it perfectly 
clear to the public that they are no longer really 
thinking in terms of safety first. 
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course that safety is not the 
Exactly the contrary is true. 
thing in the world is adven- 


The fact is 
prime object in life 
The most important 
ture, and by adventure I mean a fresh, first-hand 
experience of life \ll that is worth while in 
life—love, friendship, loyalty, knowledge, art, re- 
ligion—are adventures in which the human spirit 
goes out to experience the realities of life; if these 
experiences lack the element of adventure it can 
only mean that life is not being lived in the keen 
way that makes it most worth while, it can only 
mean that life deficient in the finest spiritual 


values. Evolutionary development has been along 


this line. [It is the daring, vital, vigorous, high- 
souled man and woman with the courage to face 
and experience the world that have survived and 


left descend Our blood is full of the urge 
of it and it is unlikely that civilization will be 


yf life into tamer and 


able to divert the stream 
more ignoble channels 


But there is in living life in this way! 


Of course there langer. Danger is woven into 
the very wary] woof of life. Danger cannot 
be taken out of life without leaving life flat and 
uninteresting than the bunkers and other 
hazards can | out of a golf-links without 
leaving it too « to be worth playing over. The 
thrill in the game of life quite as much as in the 
game of golf ists not only in the clean long 


drives down the fairway but in keeping out of the 
bunkers and nore in playing out of the 
rough. 

Here then is a straight, clean issue. How is the 
safety movement to be harmonized with a life of 
adventure ? we two opposing concepts, the 
adventurous life on the one hand and the safe 
life on the other? 

That all depends upon what we mean by safety. 


I 


If by safety we mean safety first in the literal 
sense then goodbye to adventure. But is that the 
real meaning of safety, is that its deep, inner 


meaning ? 


SAFETY “FROM” OR SAFETY “FOR”? 
We must closer analysis. A ray of 
light falls on the situation when we realize that 


the word safe incomplete by itself and must 


be used with a preposition. The obvious preposi- 


tion is “from.’”’ But that does not help matters, 


for to be safe from something is still negative, it 
is an avoidance, an inhibition. But there is an- 
other preposition that can be used equally well, 
\nd here the difficulty begins to 


safety for” is distinctly positive. 


namely, “for.” 
disappear for 


Safety from leaves a vacancy, but this vacancy 
is filled by safety for. Nature abhors a vacuum 
and so it appears does thought and language, 
Safety then instead of being merely inhibitory is 
in reality substitutional. It throws something ut 
but it puts something else in its place. But what 
is thrown out and what is put in its place? Well, 
that is up to you! You may say what satiety 
shall mean for you. What do you choose to lave 
thrown out of your life and what do you choose 
to have put in its place? As for me, I choose ad- 
venture. I choose to have the bad adventure 
thrown out and the good adventure brought in, 
and because I believe that adventure is in truth 
the deep, significant value in life by that token | 
believe that we have here the real meaning of 
safety. Take an example. You teach a boy to 
play football safely, or to sail a boat safely or to 


use a gun safely. In each case you are showing 
him how he can have a good adventure instead 
of a bad one. Instead of the bad adventure of 
breaking his collar-bone he can have the good 
adventure of carrying the ball across the goal- 


line ; instead of the bad adventure of tipping his 
boat over and either ending his adventure en- 


tirely by drowning or temporarily by a stupid 
wait for help he can have the good adventure of 
sailing on to a thrilling finish; instead of ending 
his hunting adventure with a bullet through his 


leg he can have the better adventure of the chase 


SAFETY FOR MorRE AND BETTER ADVEN 


ty 


This is a very different safety from the safety 
of safety first. Instead of impoverishing life it 
does just the opposite, it makes life richer and 
more adventurous. Instead of safety first a bet- 
ter slogan would be “safety for more and better 
adventures.” 

Safety then is leagued together in the noble 
company of recreation, art, love, religion and all 
the other good forces of life in the work of in 
creasing the depth and breadth and quality of life. 
It recognizes that there are good values and poor 
values in life; it gives us the chance to discrim- 
inate and select those values that we most pref 
If you are not safe then you cannot select. You 
must take what chance and carelessness have 
waiting for you in the form of an accident 

Safety allows you to make a choice, to select 


in a purposeful way. An accident on the other 
hand is something that breaks into purpose, tha 


overwhelms your purpose by the dictate 
chance or stupid carelessness. “Accident” by de 
rivation means “falling across,” that is falling 








some order or purpose. Safety then finally 
ondition that makes it possib!e to live a 
eful life of high adventure. 

- process of evolution the survival of the 
been survival of the safe, using the word 
this larger and truer sense. Those have 
d who were best able to live this kind of 
is has been the true safety. Civilization 
rrying on with purpose of the processes 
Safety 


a part to play therefore 


re begun under natural selection. 
1s important 


civilized life of today as in the savage life 


ONE OF THE SPIRITUAL FORCES OF LIFE 


fety movement has been a religion to 


) are giving their lives to it. Many of 
scarcely tell you why, but the reason 


+1 ] 
ney | 


ve been dealing with one of 


piritual forces of life. They have done 


1; 


ive lives, they have set free the force 


adventure into life and that has the 
create a new world. 
his point of view the relation between 
ecreation is immediately clear. Safety 
d adventure and opens the way to 
enture but it remains for recreation 
ing the good adventure. We cannot 


ff of the streets, for playing in 


better than not playing at all, unless 

them with other, safer places in 

The two movements must go hand 

safety movement needs the recrea- 

lent in order to supply the better adven- 

recreation movement needs the safety 

ler to free life for the better ad- 

are both bound together as in- 

f the movement for a richer, bet- 
tual, more truly adventurous life. 

certain dangers in life that are in- 

rmal; life cannot be made _ fool- 

t being made insipid. Safety consists 

in knowing how to face danger as 

Safety in industry has turned out 

tely correlated with efficiency, safety 

neral has turned out to be immediately 


h alertness and intelligence. Acci- 
pid. It is the ignorant, untrained, 
vets hurt. 
place in the schools not primarily 
lives that can be saved, although 


has gone far enough to allow us to 
children’s lives a year can be saved 


education, but primarily because it 
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has this intimate and profound spiritual connec- 
tion with life, in other words it belongs in the 
curriculum because safety is a fundamental con- 
dition of life. If education is to be an experience 
of life as well as a preparation for life or better, 
if it is to be an experience of life as an inevitable 
condition for being a preparation for life, then 
it must deal with such things. 


SEEKING THE Joy OF LIVING 


The children themselves with their fresh, naive, 
true intuition for fundamental values, far keener 
than we with our rationalizations, have grasped 
the situation at once. They realize that they are 
dealing with something big and powerful that 
bears directly on life and they throw themselves 
into the work with the fervor of a crusade. To 
them it is another aspect of the fascinating game 
of living. And this leads me to speak of another 
contact with recreation. Safety and recreation 
are both parts of a purposeful life and such pur- 
posefulness is directed toward the continuation 
of the evolutionary process of producing a finer 
race, for we cannot overlook the fact that we 
are only a part of the great cosmic process of 
carrying on. But that objective is a long way off 
and fortunately we are paid in other more imme- 
diate human values, namely in joy of living. The 
soul of recreation is joy of living, but similarly 
with children the soul of safety is joy of living. 
This is quite different from the grown-up atti- 
tude. We grown-ups do things for remote reasons, 
and often our remote reasons are not only ex- 
ceedingly remote but exceedingly poor so that 
our processes become a mere senseless, uninspired 
treadmill. Children do things for immediate rea- 
sons and get far better value for their effort. 
What | am trying to express is too subtle, it 
eludes me, but you will, I hope, appreciate that 
I am bold enough to want to claim for safety a 
share of that marvelous joy of living that is so 
essentially the spirit of recreation. Please be gen- 
erous and let us have a bit! 

Physical safety is only a part of something 
much larger. For the same considerations apply 
to physical health and to moral health and the con- 
cept of safety can be broadened to include not 
merely the individual but the community, the 
nation and the world. Take for instance the ques- 
tion of love. What does safety mean here? It 
does not mean, I assure you, being afraid of sex! 
Love is an adventure which is clearly within the 
world purpose, for it is tied up to the very 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Leisure and Labor’ 


By MatrHew WoLL 


lice-President American Federation of Labor 


It is particularly fitting that your Association, 


dealing with blems of recreation and play- 
meet here in Atlantic City, the 


greatest playground in the world, and I am cer- 


grounds, shoul 
tainly happy to be with you and regret I can’t 
stay in this playground a little longer. 

May I extend to you, first of all, the fraternal 
greetings and good-will of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this great humane work you are 
behalf of the 


of Labor, of our continued 


undertaking assure you, on 
American Fede 
encouragement upport to the great purposes 
towards whicl ur movement has been dedicated. 
Perhaps I take somewhat of a personal delight 
in extending these greetings and conveying this 
encouragement 
the fact that it 


duced the proble: 


upport to you, by reason of 
myself who originally intro- 


1 before the American Federa- 


tion of Labor secured its endorsement and 
cooperation. 
But the work recreation and the development 
of playgrounds, their facilities and opportunities, 
is a great work, m needed today than ever be- 


fore. As a nation, we have done considerable in 
sound mind and a sound 
nal institutions throughout the 
timonial to that fact. 


universities are not only 


the developme 
body. Our educat 

land are a great te Our 
schools, colleges a 


seeking to devel a great and sound mind but, 


likewise, a sound body. 
While that is true, unfortunately we have been 
negligent in trying to carry on those principles 


land has left the educational 
institutions and enters the 


after the youth of t 


economic world, the 
fields of 
it seems that we neglect 


industrial at commercial endeavor. 
rom that mo 
or we lose sig] f the great principles that we 
advocate and promote in our educational insti- 
tutions. 
Unfortunate industrial life today is 
dominated altogether by the materialistic spirit of 
production, and more work, giving little 


attention to the development of the human body, 


the human mind or the spirit of life. All that we 

hear of in industry today is production, more pro- 
*Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, New 
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duction and constantly more production. ‘The 
human factor in industry is not considered as a 
human factor at all. It is considered as a natural 
power on a par with electricity and steam, and to 
be bought and sold as a commodity; and all of 
the finer elements of life, all of the finer human 
qualities of life are entirely ignored in the rela- 
tionship that prevails in our industrial and in our 
commercial life. And by reason of that and the 
great development of our mechanical devices and 
the harnessing of the great natural forces to those 
mechanical devices, we find that labor is con- 
stantly becoming more mechanicalized day in and 
day out. 

With our great developments in industry, the 
individual wage-earner counts for less each suc- 
ceeding day and each succeeding year. That 
which was a pleasure to do some years ago, today 
becomes monotonous and almost a human tragedy. 
Men are harnessed to 
dividuality is lost. 


great machines and in- 
Automatic employment is 
gaining headway everywhere and all incentive to 
labor and enjoyment of labor is being removed. 
Because of that, there is great need for increased 
leisure time as well as there is for the proper and 
And your 


Association, in that field of endeavor, is accom- 


intelligent use of that leisure time. 


plishing a great and a most needed thing. 

Leaving quite aside the question of the relation 
of labor in industry and the dehumanizing effect 
that is going on within industry, there is this 
further consideration and tendency within our 
social life. That is, through our methods of en- 
tertainment we are losing that great fraternal 
spirit, the opportunities for that great social de- 
velopment among the people generally. Again, 0 
this field, your Association has a fitting place and 
can accomplish many helpful results. 

As is well known to you, of course, the labor 
movement of America has been engaged. for years 
in the struggle for greater leisure time, believing 
that the wage-earner should secure not only a fait 
reward for the services he contributes to society, 
but in order that he may enjoy the great gifts of 
God fully, that greater leisure time must be ac 
corded him. And hence our struggle for the con 











s only concerne: 


creation grounds. 


cordially received, and that a 





eduction of hours of service, hours of labor. 
often is our activity in that field misunder- 
he public generally who believe that 
with trying to loaf and 
ing time to while away. To the contrary, 
as been to secure leisure time in 
ourselves of the very 
in order that we may 
endeavors in the direction to which you 
apply themselves. 

find, with the constant 
industry going on, through the 
1 improvements and the harnessing of 
heretofore were unknown, production 
Indeed, produc- 
st overlapping our ability to consume ; 
there must be some restraining influ- 
readjusting of the various factors of 
order that they may go on indefinitely 
without destructive failure and 


that question, the American labor 
aving analyzed and considered the 
hich you are engaged, has most heartily 
pledged its support and encour- 
We realize the 
unities there are for the development 
and, moreover, the 
he human mind and heart and body 
ion centers being encouraged by 


speak of your parks and 
what service are 
‘f the people are not able 
if they are after all but beauty 
rs for the few and not for 
work must go beyond 
of lands and the creating of 


It must, likewise, 


ling opportunities for all 
low, to avail themselves of those 


ugh accord with your work, and 
1 cooperate we shall be very 
I am advised by the 
\ssociation that during the past 
iternational Unions and many 
Federations of Labor have opened 
speakers of your organization, that 

and the messages they have to 
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which lies within our power. 
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most helpful and encouraging response has been 
met. 

Our relation in that field of endeavor is but a 
year old. Much has been accomplished within 
the one year’s time. I hope that the coming year 
and the years to come will show even a closer 
relationship and mark even an ever-increasing 
progress in that direction. 

Now, just a few reasons why we believe in your 
work might be summarized as follows: 

1. It is fundamentally interested in human life, 
its conservation, enhancement, perfection and en- 
richment. 

2. It is interested in human happiness. 

3. It is interested in good citizenship. 

4. It is interested in the welfare of boys and 
girls and knows that the right sort of play pro- 
motes their physical well-being, their mental 
growth and their character development. 

5. Working conditions, though much improved, 
are marked by the prevalence of the automatic 
machine which calls for so little motion from the 
worker, and by the minute division of production 
processes which deprives the worker of creative 
satisfactions. Diseases which are on the increase 
in the United States are largely due to the seden- 
tary life, the disuse of the larger muscles and, 
therefore, the reduction of lung and heart and 
nerve power. This situation can be dealt with 
through play—vigorous, satisfying and joy pro- 
ducing. 

6. The need of self-expression by workers to 
satisfy deep hungers. Constructive recreation 
physical, social, aesthetic—offers the means. 

7. Organized labor has achieved larger leisure 
through its struggle for the shorter work day, and 
here lies its great opportunity for the broadening 
and enriching of life on all sides. 

8. America is considered today the workshop of 
the world. If our people are not to become 
mechanized, we must likewise build up our recrea- 
tion centers and socializing influences and make 
America the playground of the world. 

9, America must reverse its present order of 
“live to work” to the more human philosophy of 
“work to live.” 

In that way alone true happiness can be attained. 
And in that work we gladly cooperate with you 


and extend to you every facility, every encourage- 
ment, every support of which we are capable and 












































































































































































































































































































Neighborhood Organization 


Cok 


By 


BREWER 


Commissioner of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan 


; 


In order i spirit-of 
tacts on the basis of mutual 


real neighborliness, 


to make pers 


understanding, to give the neighborhood an 
opportunity o pression, any recreation sys- 
tem is faced big problem. It is impossible 
to give the n borhood the kind of recreation it 


rm of organization. How- 


needs without 


ever, before tl rganizati of the community 
begins, some preliminary steps must be taken. 
The first stey selection of the right leader. 
He is often diff to secure, but the right type 
of leader is portant than the form of 
organizatio1 

The neighbor! | recreation leader must first 
of all have tl nation which will enable him 
to visualize t | bilities of the work in the 
community ust be a practical dreamer and 
a business-li list, paradoxical as that may 
sound. He “‘ack-of-all-trades,” and a 
master of each one. In order to be a vital force 
in the community, the recreation worker must 
have common set enthusiasm, patience, humil- 
ity, tact and eter erseverance. He must be 


courteous, ndly, and be able to judge 


character, n cisions, and be firm in these 
decisions, ling when necessary for the 
good of the community. He must have executive 
ability, knowledge of the organization 
and administt n of activities, should be able to 
multiply himself through volunteer leaders, and 
above all | ense of humor. The sense of 


humor is the erace of recreation workers 


in many at! rrassing situation. No sane 
recreation executive would assign as a referee in 
a champio asketball game one who has 
never played etball before, yet many recrea- 
tion executives expect a worker to go out and 
organize without previous organiza- 
tion experienc 

Before start the organization work, the 


worker must determine what forms of recreation 


already exist in the community, how it is con- 
ducted, and activities should be promoted 
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by him in order to give the community w! 


needs. It is a waste of time, money and e 


] rey, 


to organize and promote an activity the neiglbor- 


hood does not care for. 
to arouse the antagonism of any communi 
ganization by promoting a type of work wl 
already being well conducted by it. 
tion worker should assist and help such a 
rather than attempt to duplicate its work. 
All facts concerning the community lif 
be obtained and carefully analyzed and th 
sion made as to what activities should | 
iaoted before the organization work in th: 
munity is started. 
forget that the important thing is to prom 
kind of activity which will do the most & 
the greatest number. [Entirely too many { 
have occurred through poor leadership, | 
the worker has functioned entirely | 
of other community groups or has negl 
provide an adequate program which will 
and draw the people of the community to 11 
recreation worker, whether an employee 
municipality or private organization, wil! 


existing groups to use the facilities provid 


groups, provided of course, the privileg: 
one group will be permitted to interfere wit! 


groups. 


The neighborhood deciding upon organiz 


must be large enough to have the inter-laci 


+ 


terest which creates a neighborhood, and 
tain the activities to be organized, and yet 
be small enough to have a community co! 
Since the purpose of any neighborh 


14 
I 


ganization is the discovery by the neigh 


ness. 


itself, of its recreation needs, and the mi 
these needs through neighborhood resource: 
development of new facilities and acti\ 
is not possible or desirable to have a ste: 
form of organization for each communi! 
form of organization must be as simpli 
sible. Whatever the form, there will ' 
develop a central body through which 

will clear. Therefore, the first step for 
reation worker in organizing the communi! 


The r 


In making this decision, ( 


indepen 


id 


Furthermore, it is suicide 


acti 


T 





















































nself as the important cog. 


ioned to develop local leadership. 


this central or executive committee 
It is not ad- 
1 ae ‘ nihnase ¢ 
have himself elected the chairman or 
retary. but he should not allow the con- 
he organization to get out of his hands. 
leader opens up opportunities for the in- 


ls or groups to participate while seemingly 


the least amount of control. He should 
work through individuals 
with routine details. 
entral committee should be democratic 
There 
vays of organizing this central commit- 
by calling a mass meeting, explain- 
urpose of the meeting and outlining the 
this meeting select the central com- 
mediately start activities, keeping 
through publicity and spectacular 
the expenditure of a tremendous 
time and energy on the part of the 
vay is to start with a smaller 
e and interested individuals and a 
‘tivities. Do these well and 
interested, broaden and enlarge 
electing only the interested and sin- 
up leaders. 


our eT Gradually the 


will be behind the whole pro- 

ey see what can be accomplished. 
ethod is much faster, grows quickly, 
hroom organizations expires read- 

) sincere community spirit has been 
the mass meeting the main offices 
seeker or the supposedly influ- 
he community who have not the 
tion to do any real constructive 
only to bask in the light of the 
heir office. Also, certain minorities 
that their candidates are not se- 
nfluential man is without enemies 
nmunity, factions spring up and 
1 


VO! 


< so essential to any perma- 
ood organization. Permanent 
forms are always of slow growth. 
second method is slower, it is more 
end, for by taking the few people 
sted and a few activities and doing 
others will see what can be accom- 
ill be more ready to assist when the 
me comes to bring them into the or- 
issist in the development of other 
he formation of other committees. 
mittees should be kept busy or the 
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members will soon lose interest and cease to func- 
It is much better 
not to organize special committees at all than to 


tion, and the work will slump. 


let them die through lack of something to do. 
When the main activity has been organized, these 
special committees should be organized to handle 
groups, whose talents tend toward special activi- 
ties, such as dramatics, musical groups, basketball 
teams, social dancing, community entertainments. 
These special groups can be used for the enter- 
tainment of the entire community on special occa- 
sions. 

It is wise not to limit committee work to recrea- 
tion alone, but great care must be exercised in 
organizing committees for other kinds of com- 
munity work. All the people in the community 
are interested in recreation and it is the common 
ground on which the entire community can stand. 
It would be foolish for any recreation worker to 
jeopardize his work by sanctioning the organiza- 
tion of a committee to urge the granting of a 
franchise to the Gas Company, for example— 
even if there was a small majority in the com- 
munity in favor of it. The big minority would 
look with disfavor upon the leader and would be 
alienated from the work. It is better for the 
leader to stick to a recreation program and mould 
public opinion as to what is best for the com- 
munity, than to bite off more than he can chew. 
One failure counteracts several successful efforts. 

It is essential that the worker keep closely in 
touch with his committee chairman and see that 
these committees function properly, although he 
should not “boss” the committee. He is a poor 
leader who attempts to dominate the group. The 
worker must also realize from the very beginning 
of his organization work that his work is in a 
field in which he cannot successfully operate in- 
dependently. He must recognize that without the 
support of the community he cannot achieve full 
success, and that upon the utilization of all forces 
and the inter-weaving of their activities depends 
the efficiency of his work. 

When several communities have been organ- 
ized they can be welded into a city-wide organiza- 
tion and used very effectively for the promotion 
of an efficient recreation program for the entire 
city. They are a big support in putting across 
bond issues for the acquisition of additional rec- 
reational facilities ; they can be effective in secur- 
ing adequate appropriation and are strong bul- 
wark when attempts are made to cut the budget. 














Problems of the Community Recreation 





System 


IONSHIPS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND WITH THE CITy* 


H. G. RoGeErs 


Superintendent of Recreation, Knoxville, Tennessee 


The gospel of community recreation has spread 
over America creat missionary movement. 
Its evangelists have been public-spirited and so- 


cially minded men and women who, having caught 


| by the enthusiasm of service 
founders of the Playground 


the gleam, were f 
to mankind. The 


and Recreation ciation of America may not 


have fully comprehended the potential strength of 
the movement which they inaugurated, but they 
have, doubtless, witnessed the spread from city 
to city with increasing satisfa...on. The members 
of this small group were like the modern broad- 
casting station in that they spread this gospel. 
They have been successful in getting thousands 
of individuals and hundreds of communities to 


tune in with this movement. The national organi- 


zation has been the center, organizing, disseminat- 
ing information, enlisting leadership, and sending 
out workers, leaders and advisors wherever there 
seemed to be an opportunity for local develop- 
ment. In this manner the few enlisted many. 
3y demonstration, interpretation and practical re- 
sults in many localities, the time has now come 
when thoughtful men and women in every part of 
the continent are ready to accept public recreation 
as something both useful, beneficial and neces- 
sary. They are willing to give their own services, 
heir consent to be taxed in order 
reation shall be available 


1 
1 


their wealth and t 
that community re 
for all. 

In the local community, the history of recrea- 
‘tional development is quite similar to that of the 
national organization. However, today there is 
more latent interest in recreation than in 1906. 
But even now, although there is this interest, an 
organizing genius is needed to promote the local 
organizations, to enlist public-spirited individuals, 
to assemble the community interests for the def- 
inite purpose of developing a recreational pro- 
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gram and the necessary facilities. This organiz- 
ing genius may be a local citizen who is willing 
to give himself to the task or a paid trained work- 
er brought in by an interested group, or a field 
representative of the national organization. 
We all know that an organization is necessary to 
promote community recreation, and that an or- 
ganizer precedes successful organization. 

The moment a local organization is anticipated 
the problem of recognition and of relationships 
with existing agencies in the given community 
confronts both the organizer and the organization. 
The experiences of the new agency are quite simi- 
lar to that of the missionary in new fields where 
superstition, old traditions, prejudices, fear, mis- 
understanding, political intrigue and apathy are 
to be dealt with. To be halted by these lions on 
the highway is to lose heart and retreat. These 
lions are chained to rocky cliffs like those which 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim encountered. They have been 
overcome in the many cities where community 
recreation has been definitely organized, and they 
can be conquered in other cities. Experience has 
taught us that if we use care in the creation of 
the organization and in the selection of the planks 
which constitute our program, we can aclvance 
with confidence. 

CHoose Rea LEADERS FOR THE COUNCIL 

The local group which assumes responsibility 
for the promotion of communityy recreation, im 
order to gain recognition ought to be composed 
of representative, public-spirited citizens, who are 
recognized leaders in their professions, business 
and organization connections. A person who is 
in sympathy with our objectives and enlisted as 
an individual rather than elected as a <elegate 
from an established agency, is of the greater value 
to us. If this same individual happens to be con- 
nected with other agencies, so much the better, 
but his selection as an interested person makes it 
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le for him to act upon his own initiative 
than upon the advice or action of the organ- 
n which he represents as an official delegate. 
It needless to say that a group concerned in 
ting community recreation should be rep- 
itive of the diversified interests of that 

nity 
he second place, care should be exercised, 
s to me, in the determination of the pro- 
oT )f activities to be undertaken by the local 
ot [he entire list of possible activities will 
the average citizen in the early stages of 
development. A study of the recreation 
net nd facilities will soon suggest those most 
and most acceptable. Other activities 


1c] 


lded in due course of time. Beginning 


point of greatest need, we will have less 
or opposition on the one hand, and a 
irty response on the other. Proceeding 
his line we shall also be more likely to main- 
e active interest of our own committee 
board of directors and the members of 
10mT1S, 


1 


relationships implies the existence of a 

ganization with a definite program, for 
ips do not exist between nonentities. 

orking relations before there is an 

| organization may place us in the posi- 

beggar. Many of the problems arising 

relationships are due first to a lack of 

ding as to the purpose and functions of 

ng agencies and of the new agency seek- 

g recognition and support. There is occasional 

new organization will subtract from 

es carried on by the older organizations, 

| support will be lessened, or that 

will result. Because of this possible 

derstanding, or over-anxiety, I have 

uggested the necessity for a definite organiza- 

entative and democratic, and the deter- 

a definite program of activities. Local 

largely be created by and through 

luals forming the association, and the 

nifested in the selection of the initial 

the organization’s program. 
GIVE SERVICE 

The iple of addition is more gratifying 

subtraction. Community recreation 

ntribution to each existing agency in 

ur so rder. If we can make this point evi- 

iwencies in our cities, we can solve 

blems there may be arising from 

with them. The remedial agencies 
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in the field of health and charity are quite willing 
for their burdens to be lightened through the 
measures of prevention applied in the recreation 
program. Not many juvenile courts will protest 
the reduction in the number of cases appearing 
each year. Few police officers will complain in the 
reduction of mischief and petty crimes committed 
on their beats. The Courts of domestic relations 
are glad to welcome anything that will assist in 
maintaining the home ties and the neighborhood 
spirit. So I do not expect ever to find any diffi- 
cult relation with those social agencies involved 
in health, family case work or delinquency. Com- 
mon objectives enlist cooperation. 

Among the religious or semi-religious organi- 
zations, 1f I may so designate them, there is a pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding. The fact that some 
of these organizations are doing something in the 
field of recreation has led some of their leaders 
to think that they are doing all that should be done 
in this field. If we can but point out that those 
activities which they are carrying on may be a 
part of the community recreation program, and 
that our organization can bring to them helpful 
suggestions, leadership and still larger opportuni- 
ties, a spirit of cooperation should result. 

Recreation to the religious organizations is one 
item in the list of their activities, and often a 
minor item, while in the community recreation 
movement it is the major item. The latter gains 
an experience and technique which may be help- 
ful to the religious organizations. As the latter 
become acquainted with our services, may we not 
hope for a more cordial attitude? Proceeding 
along these lines in our own work, we have been 
able to render the following services: the program 
of volunteer leaders for social gatherings and pic- 
nics, Sunday afternoon and mid-week concerts by 
choirs and organists, Community Easter and 
Christmas observances, religious plays and pa- 
geants, special program materials for Sunday 
schools and young people’s societies. As a result 
local pastors and church officers have given en- 
thusiastic support to our community recreation 
program, because they have felt they were par- 
ticipating in that program. 

The same principle has been applied to educa- 
tional and cultural agencies such as the schools, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, literary and musical 
clubs. Playground demonstrations interested the 
schocl superintendent in physical education ; Com- 
munity “Fun Nites” aided the Parent-Teacher 
Association in building up a community interest in 
the schools. Our local musical clubs, for years 
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self-centered, were interested in finding a way of 
serving the public, by bringing artists for concerts, 
by rendering concerts themselves, and by the pro- 
moticti of the Music Memory Contest and par- 
ticipation in Music Week. A general public ap- 
preciation of music, which they long prayed for, 
has come; they feel they had a hand in bringing it 
about and we added to our community recrea- 
tional program both new activities and the friend- 
ship of these organizations. 


Happy REI HIPS WITH LocAL PREss 


Local newspapers may be valuable friends or 
formidable opponents in the development of a 
recreation program. Generally speaking the 
newspaper is interested in promoting community 
improvements. Parks and playgrounds are quick- 
iy seized upon as definite planks in the platform 
of the press. It so happens in Knoxville there are 
three papers, different in politics and policies, yet 
all three are strongly advocating more parks and 


playgrounds, and one is raising a fund for a new 


park. Three years ago one of these papers advo- 
cated the sale properties owned by the city 
and called playgrounds, because without super- 
vision and direction they had become nuisances. 
When the outline of a community recreation pro- 


gram was presented, the editor manifested much 
misgiving but agreed to have an open mind until 
a demonstration could be made. We were able in 
the meantime to proceed with our various fea- 
tures, and came to the Christmas season, when we 
were informed that this paper had conducted an 
empty stocking fund for several years. The Com- 
munity Christmas tree was proposed and accepted, 
the editor from that time on has shown an interest 
in the community recreation program, for each 
Christmas he makes a contribution to it. His in- 
terest has been extended to cover parks and neigh- 
borhood centers. Another of our local papers was 
anxious to promote horseshoe pitching. The Com- 
munity Service Council furnished the agent. 
When the tournament was completed, the editor 
asked what was the greatest need from the stand- 
point of recreation—we replied—“a big city 
park.” Since that time this paper has been rais- 
ing a fund through birthday contributions, with 
the view of purchasing that big park. The third 
paper sponsored the music memory contest for the 
first year. Editorially these three papers are now 
staunch supporters of our private organization 
and municipal bureau. 


Another policy which I have found very help ‘ul 
in maintaining relationship with the press, |1as 
been in giving the reporters attention, assisting 
them in the stories, even going so far as to write 
some of them for the new reporters unfami/iar 
with our work. By taking them into confidence in 
discussing aims and objectives they have |ven 
given a background for the writing of the news 
stories which has been most beneficial. 

The hope of the private group promoting rec- 
reation is that sooner or later the whole program 
will be placed on a tax supported basis. But pre- 
ceding governmental operation private initiative is 
often needed to create public sentiment, carry on 
experiments and develop leadership. However, 
after the municipality assumes the responsibilities 
for all recreational activities, there is still need of 
the group of citizens who will act as an advisory 
body, linking the government with the people of 
the neighborhoods. 

When the city officials are friendly to com- 
munity recreation the private group can render a 
great service, as indicated, and continue to enrich 
the program and extend the activities. When the 
administration is not so friendly, the private 
group can insist upon adequate attention by arous- 
ing public sentiment, for the politician and officer 
holder is generally willing to listen to the wishes 
of his constituency. The private group can more 
effectively handle the matter of acquiring new 
properties for park purposes. It is a service re- 
lationship again. 

The suggestions that I may make with refer- 
ence to the problems of relations rather than dis- 
cussing the problems at length, are as follows: 


Create an Understanding 


1. Endeavor to establish a strong, representa- 
tive organization. 

2. As early as possible determine upon a few 
major activities that meet the most urgent needs 
of the locality. Add new activities, as new needs 
and new responses come. Have something accom- 
plished to point to. 


Create Friendship through Service 


3. Offer service as you invite the existing age” 
cies to join in the big community wide program 


of recreation. Give credit to the good work these 
agencies accomplish. 

4. Offer new opportunities for old organiza 
tions through volunteer service and_ training 


courses. 


eqt 
an 


chi 


COMMUNITY HOUSE FILLS NEED 


Modern Community House 


Kils Important Need in 
Western Lumber Center 


By 
Max SOMMERS 


mportant role that may be assumed by a 
community house is being exemplified 
in the little industrial city of Longview, 
rton, the model milling town recently es- 

| on the north side of the Columbia River 
hwestern Washington. Here the Long- 
umber Company operates an immense in- 
lumber manufacture in a pre-planned 
more than 5000 inhabitants, laid out so as 
ide the most attractive environment pos- 


the company’s several thousand mill 


unity house, a two-story structure of 


} 
eT 
: 


rick, in old English style and trimmed 
imbers with log gables over the main en- 
become the center of civic and athletic 
nearly every individual in the town. 
g provides 
sium, swimming pool, bowling alleys, 


a large auditorium with bal- 


writing rooms, class rooms, banquet 
entertainment facilities including an 
] 
i 


kitchen, and an attractive interior dec- 


Here the physical director in 
his assistants are kept busy at all times 
| a thousand children of the company’s 

throngs of the mill workers them- 
et the most out of life in the way of 
exercise and recreation or in the develop- 
ntal and civic interests. Not only em- 
he lumber company, but all residents 
re encouraged to take full advantage 
lities offered by the community house, 
reat number of club meetings, social 
physical training classes claiming 
in the building, together with the regu- 
lecture audiences that fill the audi- 
ecasions have proved that the company 
city most opportunely when it remem- 
le this community house. 
rium seats nearly 800, has a fully 
tage providing for a large pipe organ, 
rance lobby is completely equipped with 
n booth for two motion picture ma- 
he dimensions of the auditorium are 50 


clue 











ComMuNItTy House, Lonecview, WASH. 


by 113 feet with a general ceiling height of 30 
feet. 

The work of the physical training department 
is divided in four departments, one each for men, 
women, boys and girls. Pursuant to this plan of 
operation, the gymnasium, bowling alley, and 
swimming pool are so arranged that by locking 
the doors from each of the other departments the 


(Continued on page 347) 





Recreation, in its best and most wholesome 
sense, is nowadays becoming an increasingly im- 
portant interest in the lives of most people. Vigor- 
ous, clean, honest sport is only less important than 
earnest, productive, useful and happy work. The 
efficiency of production effort is bound to depend 
largely upon a properly balanced measure of 
recreation. More and better work will be ac- 
complished where it is accompanied by more and 
better play. 

The modern world has recognized the right of 
all the people to their fair share in the relaxations 
and pleasures that once were the privilege of the 
fortunate few. Where once the beauty centers 
of cities were the walled and luxuriant private 
gardens that only wealth and fashion might enter, 
now the pride of every progressive city is its sys- 
tem of great, open, free parks for the enjoyment 
of all its people. If you turn to the country you 
find a similar development. Instead of hunting 
preserves, shooting boxes and great private forests 
we find national and state forests, national and 
state parks, splendid scenic reservations where na- 
ture’s beauties are conserved and enhanced. Pri- 
vate highways are well-nigh unknown, but splen- 
did modern roads, open to everybody, extend their 
invitation to the traveler, the seeker for rest, the 
lover of out-door recreation. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
At the President’s Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, October 8, 1924 
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; . . ° 
Recreation in Smith Centre, 
Kansas 
By 
SCHUYLER C, STEVENS 
Smith Centre town of Gaylord joined 
forces and a nu private citizers of both 
towns formed a partnership and bought fifty acres 
of land on the Solomon River where there was 

an old mill dam 

We bought the place for five thousand dollars 
and have spent twenty thousand dollars rebuilding 
the dam, building dressing booths, check stands, 
bridges, swimming pool with the natural water- 
fall above it, a ind dollars’ worth of walks 
and driveways, twenty acres of fine natural tim- 
square yards of sand beaches, 

and clear running water 

hildren’s playgrounds. We 


ber and hundreds of 
beautiful shady 

in sand for the sn 
have free golf, tennis, boating, fishing and a small 
charge for bathing if the bather has his own suit. 
A thousand tons 
ole community has this reserva- 


f good ice is stored for sale 
cheap and the w 
tion for a playground. We employ two men and 
a woman there to look after the people. 

This big park is never closed. It is open all the 
year for every person that wishes to play. We 
have a ski path down a five hundred foot bluff 
and skating, two miles of it in the winter as well 
as all kinds of camping and outing. Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls and women’s and girl’s and 
boys’ clubs fron is part of Kansas come there 
to play. 

The public schools from seven different towns 
have their school picnic evenings in the summer 
time and skating parties in the winter. 
The sale of ice pays all the expenses and the 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars we pay the mana- 


ger and his assistants 

The children from this town-and Gaylord are 
taken care of one day in every week by the differ- 
ent church societies and the playground is looked 
after by them for the very small children one day 
in every week throughout the whole summer. 

We have not put in any swings or teeter boards 
as the natural water, sand and woods tahe np all 
the time for play 

Hundreds of parents take their children there 
almost daily for play and picnics and hundreds of 
old people play there with all the rest. This is 
called the greatest playground in Kansas. 


Greenville’s Phillis Wheat- 
ley Center : 


On January 1, 1925, the Phillis Wheatley Cen- 
ter, established for the use of negro citizens of 
Greenville, South Carolina, opened its doors. A 
cooperative project promoted jointly by white and 
negro citizens, it is meeting a long felt need and 
is unique as the only project of its kind in the 
South. 

The center has three floors. The ground fl 
designed for the men’s work, has one office, tw 


club rooms, a play room, three showers and a bath 
with toilet. On the second floor are a front room, 
a library, a kitchen, a large club room, an off 

a rest room, a day nursery, three showers and 
toilets. The third floor is entirely taken up by 


the auditorium, which may also be used as a 
gymnasium. It is equipped for moving pictures 
and has dressing rooms and a stage with foot- 
lights and arc lights. 

Sixteen thousand visits were made to the cen- 
ter and its classes in the first two months of its 
existence. Among its activities are a day nursery, 
a rest room for the wives and daughters of Green- 
ville County farmers, classes in cooking, sewing, 
first aid and nursing, a night school for adults, a 
summer school for children, manual training 
classes, health examinations, athletic classes and 
sports, suppers for teachers and parents, dinners 
for parents and children, hikes and parties, bands, 
orchestras, sight reading singing, moving pic- 
tures, lectures, concerts and storytelling. The 
center serves as the meeting place for the Minis- 
terial Union, County Teachers’ Association and 
similar groups. The colored branch of the county 
library is housed at the center. 

The proposed budget for 1925 is placed at 
$10,000. Of this amount the negro citizens plan 
to raise $5,000. 

Mrs. Hattie Duckett is director of the center, 
assisted by three paid workers and fifteen vol- 





unteers. , 
Beauty 

The world may be ugly. 

Search widely enough, deep enough, high enough 


And beauty is revealed. 
Man can train himself to see beauty, eve! 
create beauty. 


Havelock Ellis has said, “The number of points 
7 to 


at which one has been able to reveal beau 
create beauty is the measure of one’s success 10 


” 


living. 








Donating Playgrounds as 
a Play Activity 

iuse Nathan D. Bill has formed the habit 
iting playgrounds to the city of Spring- 
\lass., and because the boys and girls of that 
e now enjoying five playgrounds which Mr. 
has given to them, Joseph Lee, Presi- 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
\merica, asked Mr. Bill ( who is an Honor- 
ember of the Association) if he would not 
ge at the Recreation Congress at Ashe- 
C., to tell just why he has had so much 
We wish to share 
M ll’s letter with the men and women who are 


pleasure in making these gifts. 
d in the boys and girls in other cities. 


Mr. Lee: 
returned from Florida, where we spent 
ter, and found your letters and reports 
me 
d your Association are doing a splendid 
[ am proud of you and the push you 


ling going to Asheville next October: 
I cannot tell at this writing whether I could at- 
Congress, but I am not a public speaker 
f able to go would not care to deliver an 


vas a boy there were plenty of 


| places where we children could 


e city grew and every lot was taken up 
there was no place for the chil- 

but the street with all its dangers. 
went into someone’s back yard, mother 
sure to come out and say, ‘Now, you 
et out of here, you will break a window 


oiling the grass. 


, 


oor things ; nowhere to go to enjoy and exer- 
‘is¢ that inalienable right that all children possess, 
e to wholesome recreation and play. That 
was the inspiration for the first playground gift 
nd onderful utilizations and success was 
sufi 


inspiration for the additional gifts. 

big dividends I get when I go to a 
gi | and see hundreds and thousands of 
Id | youth, enjoying themselves in a most 
and rational way to the full and know- 
ig tl is all theirs so long as they behave them- 
“Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) “NatHan D. BIL.” 
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Canada’s Community Halls 


Assistance to rural communities in establishing 
community halls and athletic fields is provided by 
the Community Halls Act, 1920, by the terms of 
which the Provincial Government will give to any 
rural community wishing to establish such facil- 
ities a grant amounting to 25% of the cost, no 
grant, however, to exceed the sum of $2,000. 

It is required by the regulations made in ac- 
cordance with the Act that every hall shall include 
an assembly room with movable seats, stage and 
such other equipment as may be approved by the 
Minister of Agriculture. It shall also include 
accommodation for a library and reading room 
where required by the Minister. It is intended 
that these halls shall be available for all gatherings 
and meetings of a community nature and for the 
use of all the people. 

While athletic fields only may be established in 
communities under this act, it 1s intended that 
there shall be in connection with every community 
hall an athletic field, unless, in the opinion of the 
Minister of Agriculture, adequate accommodation 
for recreation purposes is otherwise provided. 

Every community hall and athletic field estab- 
lished under this Act shall be under the direction 
and control of the Board of Management ap- 
pointed by the Council of the municipality. In 
territory without municipal organization a com- 
munity hall or athletic field may be established 
with the approval of the Minister by a Board of 
Public School Trustees. In such case, the prop- 
erty shall be vested in the Board of School Trus- 
tees and the grant may be payable to the trustees. 

The Bulletin—No. 279—published by the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture, which contains 
the provisions of the Act, also gives suggested 
plans for community halls. 





A State Recreation Commission has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Pierce of the State of Ore- 
gon. The members of the Commission are: 

John C. Henderson, Portland, Director Com- 
munity Service 

W. A. Kearns, Athletic Director at Oregon 
Agricultural College 

John F. Bovard, University of Oregon 

O. A. Kratz, City Manager of Astoria 

Fred Kiddle, Island City, Past Commander 
State Department American Legion 

Miss Carin Degermark 

Marshall Dana, of Portland 








































































































































































































































































































332 GENEROUS BEQUEST 


Generous Bequest Takes 
Tangible Form 


A contract of $60,000 has recently been let for 


the grading and truction work in connection 
with Shedd Playg1 


are several items which will be done under separate 


in Lowell, Mass. There 


contracts, bringing the total up to approximately 
$100,000, the amount included in the Shedd 
bequest for this put 


The plans and specifications for this work have 


been prepared by Robert Washburn Beal, land- 
scape architect, Boston, and include a quarter-mile 
running track wit interior oval on which two 


baseball diamo1 vo football gridirons will 


be superimposed here is also included a wad- 


ing pool, which nterior section of a depth 


11 


wimming instruction for 


sufficient t 


boys and girls. There will be an outdoor theatre, 
which, when fit eloped, will have a capacity 
of about 2,500 but for the present only 
about 1,500 seat e provided. This theatre 
is located on a | on the cross axis of the 
wading pool an field, so that it will over- 
look the whole a: \ portable moving picture 
screen will be e1 near the wading pool and 


motion pictures e exhibited at frequent in- 


tervals in the summer time. There is also an 
ideal area for tl uction of outdoor plays or 
large outdoor athl yr military exhibitions. 
There will b eparate field, which will be 
It will 


field hockey or other such 


especially set the use of girls. 
be large enoug! 
games. Six new tennis courts will be provided 
and the two existing ones will be resurfaced and 
enclosed with pt fencing, so that they will be 
much more suitable for use 
A natural area to the south of the 

athletic field retained as a 
picnic grove and below that at the 


low point of the 1 natural pond 


will be created witl island in the 
center and bridges leading from it to 
the mainland. To the west of the 
athletic field and behind the outdoor 


theatre, there is a large area which 
will be greatly improved by the ad- 
dition of much new 





planting and one 
large section will be developed as a 
rock garden. There is a large 
amount of rock on the field that 
must be taken care of in the grad- 


ing work, and the rock garden 


seemed an admirable way to take care of it. When 
this is finally developed it will be one of the fea 
tures of the parks of Lowell. 

There is a small children’s playground, whicl 
will have a little pool and shelter of its own, 
located near the field house. The field house, 
which is the keynote of the scheme, is located 
adjacent to the athletic field on the axis of th 
wading pool and at right angles to the outdoo: 
theatre. This will be approached from Roge: 
Street and will have a large piazza and ban 
porch on the rear, from which concerts can lb 
given and where people can sit and look ov 
the entire playground. It is proposed, if possibl 
to make this house a community house for th 
section of the city which will be used in winter a 
well as in summer. ‘The athletic field will be a: 
ranged for flooding for skating and the field house 
will serve admirably as shelter to go with it. 
large main room will enable the Park Commission 
to arrange a winter program of entertainments 
consisting of dances, motion pictures and athleti 
contests, if they so desire. Although the constru: 
tion of this building is not included in the present 
program, it is belived that when the development 
of the outdoor areas are finished, funds will b: 
come available for this part of the project. 

The completed plan for the area, comprising in 
all fifty-six acres, will give the city of Lowell an 
unusually fine combined park and playground. 

Charles H. Hunt, Director of Physical Educ 
tion, Long Beach, California, City Schools, writes 


that this year the School Department is taking 
over the summer recreation work, using school 
funds, equipment and personnel. There will be 
sixteen playgrounds and swimming, music and 
dramatic centers. 
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Play Day at Cassellton 


There are about 900 people in Cassellton, North 
ikota. Six years ago the County Superintend- 
t of Schools introduced the countryside to a 
y known as Play Day. At first the local Cas- 
llton schools observed the day, to be followed 
tle by little until all of the sixteen districts in 
county have come to observe this event as 
failingly as Christmas. 
\ stranger alighting from the train at the depot 
uld notice early in the morning the business 
ks decorating their store fronts, boys and girls 
rying here and there, and the town getting 
dy for a holiday. By ten in the morning the 
et curbs are well lined with cars of all sizes, 
from the country districts with their loads 
hildren. Picnic baskets filled with good things 
are in plenty. The day starts off with the 
program of track and field events for 
and girls of all ages. Local townsmen are 


no regular athletic field in the town, 

back of the South Side School 

es the purpos During the morning the 

tic events are run off, with fathers and 

rs, sisters, brothers and friends rooting for 
vorite school entrants. 


unch is spread on the grass for little 
es. Ice cream and soda vendors do a 
business. The town’s “Main Street” is a 
g natured jam. Everyone knows each other’s 
nam \s one farmer said when asked how 
elt about leaving his farm work on such a 
y just to come and play, “This is good. 
will keep till another day.” 

tly after lunch a band from Fargo comes 
ground and livens up the already spirited 
Something big seems to be coming. 
Children are gathering from all directions wearing 

costumes. The answer is—a pageant! 
fessor Arvold of the State Agricultural 


( e and Miss Evingson, County Superintend- 





ent of Schools, have everything ready. The 

ba ounts the stands; the grounds are cleared 

eryone crowds behind the ropes. There 

are 3,000 people behind these ropes, and this in 
the n country! The stage with a large screen 

picture representing an old-fashioned cottage is 

set inst a background of poplars just coming 


life. On either side of the stage setting 
icher seats, row upon row, for the 1300 





1 


' n who are to be in the pageant. 


And the pageant was well worth coming fifty 
miles to see! The Kingdom of Flowers, full of 
color and beauty and woven through it music, 
dances and Maypoles. And at the end the singing 
of America, and America the Beautiful by 1300 
children. 


A Credit Schedule 


The following sample of a playground card for 
boys over twelve comes from Community Service 
of Grand Junction, Colorado, where a similar 
card will be provided for smaller children and 
another for girls over twelve: 


Physical Credits 

1. Pass Athletic Badge Test 

Pass one Physical Ability Test 
Swim two different strokes 
Play two team games well 


tn +t w bo 


Show proficiency in paddle tennis 
6. Take part in contest between playgrounds 


Educational Credits 

7. Read a good boy’s magazine 

8. Read a good book 

9. Take Nature Study hike 

10. Cook meal on hike 

11. Collect thirty nature specimens 

12. Take trip through a manufacturing plant 

13. Take part in playground entertainment 

14. Make an article in handicraft, taking at least 
two hours 

15. Make two good paintings or drawings 


Social Credits 

16. Keep clean all week 

17. Have good behaviour for week 

18. Perfect sportmanship for week 

19. Bring two new children to the playground 
20. Play in playground orchestra 

21. Demonstrate five first aid methods 


Service Credits 
Do five good turns on playground 
Do all home duties for week faithfully and 
cheerfully 
24. Do ten hours’ home work, such as cleaning 
yard, house 
25. Make your own bed for a week 
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reation specialist familiar 
ull city and rural life to 
Rushville and make rec- 
ssible program came to 
creation Association of 
of Maurice Willows 
Rushville Park Board. 
ed the task to John Brad- 
Rushville in December 
uary 16th to March 11th, 


are given as follows: 
nized recreation, under 
well known today that 


re unnecessary to state in 


larger cities have been giv- 
yunt of thought, attention 


the development of year- 


tems planned to meet the 


isses of their population. 
uller cities and some rural 
nterested in this develop- 
has been growing that or- 
qualified leadership are as 


city and the open country 


eople in the open country 


m their work is met with 
of the fact that they do 
tentimes this exercise 
manual labor performed 
ere strain that it develops 
which make necessary cor- 


relaxation in the 


not only physical but cul- 


pect of the program is 
everywhere. 

ich of the continuous toil 

ther with the lack of suffi- 

general and cooperative 

development of 


f social wellbeing makes 


re is the lack of specialized 


pment and direction in the 
ities with the result that 


many groups are overlooked and a type of social 
organization developed which hinders the norma! 
development of neighborliness and friendliness si 
essential to satisfactory living. 

While the average small city high school pro 
gram is designed to provide for the all-round de 
velopment of its students in the fields of music 
dramatics, athletics, as a rule only a part of th 
student body is reached and oftentimes the need: 
of the girl students in physical education and 
active recreation are neglected entirely. 

The children of the grade schools both in the 
city and open country have, oftentimes, no ade- 
quate program, largely because of the lack of a1 
trained leadership. 

The program of work recommended covers th: 
following groups :— 

1. Play of children 

2. Recreation for young people and adults 

3. A city program 

4. A program for the open country 

The golf club is admirably administered and in 


a 


the hands of an able committee and a compete: 


professional. 


1. Play of Children 

\ continuous and adequate program of health 
education and organized play is greatly needed 
for all grade school children to demonstrate what 
trained leadership could do in the way of assisting 
the teaching staff of the city and county schools 
and also the type of free play being adopted today 
in all parts of the country. To help start pro- 
vision for these needs Saturday Institutes were 
held at Scripps Park. 

A greater contribution could be made to the 
child life through the one moving picture theatre 
by the holding in the winter of special children’s 
performances with suitable pictures on Saturday 
mornings. This is being done, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Clubs in many cities. 

Summer supervision on the playground at Web- 
ster School as well as at the Scripps Park grounds 
would be of great value. 

Gardening by children should have a large place 
in Rushville. All the conditions lend themselves 
to this activity, which is of untold benefit to the 


growing child. 
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Recreation for Young People 

[here is great need of a comprehensive program 
activities of an athletic, cultural and social and 
ucational nature for the upwards of 250 young 
yple over hi 


rh school age in the city and vicinity. 
etings held with representative young people 
the demonstration evenings have shown the 
and have brought out the fact that the best 
yperation would be given to a leader by the 
men and young women. The program 
ild best be developed through a central council 
resenting the young people’s organizations of 
various churches and planned to include all 
ng people within a seven or eight mile circle 
Rushville. 


a 4 aa 7 
idult Necreaiiton 


he Thursday Institutes for adults have amply 
ed that there is a need for wholesome recrea- 
and play on the part of adults as well as 
- groups and that a hearty response would be 
n to the development of a program of activi- 
by this group. 
he facilities at Scripps Park can easily be 
ded to care for a much wider range of ac- 
es than at present carried on at this beautiful 
and would meet a very great need in the 
of people in the open country as well as of 
living in the city. 


the plan for the proposed new auditorium 
ymnasium at the high school is carried 
ugh this new unit will be a great asset in the 


pment of a recreation program for adults. 


is should include regular celebrations of such 
s as Christmas (as at present provided for) 
ween, fourth of July, and other holidays 


1 
} 


ould include the development of pageantry, 

eligious and historical. 

re should also be developed an annual 

ile Day” when the city would hold open 

those in its trading area. 

band, choral society, orchestras are pos- 

while park and_ street beautification 

be included in a city program together with 

nting of flowering shrubs along all main 
pproaches to the city—good publicity 


finding and training of leadership for a 
m of recreation for the rural population 


who use Rushville as a trading center would be 
the best investment which the city could make. 
As good roads increase there will be competition 
for the trade of these people, who with automo- 
biles and good roads can as easily trade elsewhere. 
To cultivate good will through extending the pro- 
gram of recreation and through the wider use of 
the Virginia and Scripps Park as a center for 
meetings of all agencies in the county interested 
in rural betterment would seem a reasonable plan, 


and again good business. 


Recommendations 


1. No development of a program to meet the 
needs of the city and surrounding country 1s 
possible without the provision of qualified leader- 
ship; the first recommendation is therefore that a 
trained leader be secured as soon as possible. 

2. That a county recreation bureau be formed 
to include the following: 

Chairman of the Park Board 

County Superintendent of schools and one mem- 
ber of Board 

City Superintendent of school and one member 
of Board 

Farm Bureau advisor and one member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Bureau 

Representative of County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation 

Representative Household Science club of 
County 

Representative County Health Board 

3. That an additional budget be provided 

4. Program of health and physical education 
for high school girls 

5. Program of health and recreation and play 
activities for grade schools in city 

6. Program of health, recreation and play. for 
county schools 

7. Church recreation program through training 
of leadership among young people and adults 

8. Holding of annual recreation institutes for 
city and rural teachers and leaders 

9, Farmers short courses, picnics, field days at 
Scripps Park 

10. Annual picnics for all city and county 
Sunday schools at the Park 

11. Half holiday for rural workers weekly in 
summer with program of baseball, athletics, at 
the field in the Park 

12. That the facilities of the Virginia and 
Scripps Park be extended without charge for the 
following :— 
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Farm Bureau meetit 


County Teachet nstitutes 


County Sunda ol Institutes 

Farmers’ short irses in winter under Farm 
Bureau 

Cooperative rural Boys’ and Girls’ Club activi- 
ties under Farm Bureau 


Meetings ( Household Science organiza- 
tion of Farm Bure 


Annual rural field day and picnic 


Annual Sund | and Farmers’ picnics 

Annual high s¢ held day 

Annual recreat nstitutes 

Community recreation nights of community 
wide character 

Annual May D Festival for school children 
(Health pageant 

County wide get togethers of a booster nature 

Practically a these are held at times when 
no other use is n t the facilities at the Park. 
Additional Equ Veeded 


1. Bleacher letics field 


2. Construct 


3. A cabin in one of the groves for Scout ac- 


baseball diamond 


tivities and B work 
4. Eventuall 


be a great asset 


imming pool which would 
the long hot summer 


5. Outdoor fir ces built in the groves 

6. A bowling green which would be greatly 
appreciated by men in middle life and beyond 

7. Lighting e tennis court for evening 
playing, with additional courts 

8. Some horeshoe pitches 


9. A croquet law1 


Recommended Discontinued 
Sunday mort caddying 
The closed d it the Virginia 
All of the above would come as a gradual. de- 


velopment up securing of a trained leader 


and have beet led in some detail as an indi- 
cation of the possibilities of the use of Scripps 
Park and its 

With such development it is only a question 
i part of the support for 


the work car nder the State law come from 


of time when the n 


County and | tax funds and in cooperation 
financially with the City and County School 


authorities. 


Without such leadership and gradual extendin 
program of service it is the conviction of tl 
recreation specialist that the maintenance of tl 
Park will grow exceedingly difficult, this opini 
being based upon a wide experience in communit 
building projects. 


Sports and Morals 


The world of sports will save modern civiliz 
tion from the luxury and immorality which swept 
the Roman Empire to oblivion, delegates to 1 
International Council of Women convention pre- 
dicted today. 

Led by Lady Eve Trustram, British delegat 
women from all countries pointed to the universal 
growth of sports as the principal reason why the 
world would not go to smash on a wave of post- 
war immorality. 

“All of the great civilizations of the past were 
destroyed because the people broke down tl 
bodies by dissipation. Ours should endure be- 
cause of the universal interest in boxing, swim- 
ming, football, baseball, cricket and all of youths 
other forms of recreation,’ Lady Eve said. 

“The great war let down the bars and the world 
temporarily lost its morality. Already our civiliza- 
tion is menaced by the weakening of religion, but 
the growing popularity of sports is the great bul- 
wark against a final smash. 

“Sports encourage discipline and_ strengthen 
the body. Men and women who excel in sports 
don’t dissipate, as a rule, and serve as striking 
examples of the value of moderation.” 

Because of the increasing millions who are 
swelling the ranks of the sports world each year, 
Lady Eve said she thought in time the whole 
world would play similar games, and through per- 
sonal contacts present racial prejudice would be 
minimized. 

“World morals are not better now than several 
years ago, but they are no worse and that is why 
there is hope, because each year countless millions 
of children are encouraged to play games by pat- 
ents who formerly disapproved.” 

(From the May 9th issue of Washington, D). C. 
Times.) 





People do not ask big things of dying individuals or organizations. 


—ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
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A Health Clinic That Prescribes 
Recreation 


WEAVER PANGBURN 


health client” was being advised by the 
New York’s Health 


was a much embarrassed 


ion specialist of 
Clinic, and he 
\ccustomed to feeling that he was a rather 
specimen, still young at forty, it was 
to be told he had something to learn 


keeping well. 


iat’s this I see?” said the recreation man, 
g at the “patient’s” clinical record. “A 
xpansion of only one inch! Why, it ought 

ree or four inches You are growing old 


While it that 
ation shows no organic difficulty of any 
\ 


is true your 


t, it is evident that you have something to 
bout exercise and play.” 

n consultant, J. H. Melville, then 
f recreation suited to the 
More than that, 
next hike on the clinic’s 
m, for the New York Health Service Clinic 


ue in that it not only prescribes recreation 


‘ the client. 


, 
ited him to the 


“stay well program” but actually 
me of the recreation activities it pre- 


Prus PLay 


‘rvice Clinic was organized at the 
ork Post-Graduate School and Hospital in 
1925, and was described in the press as 
cal application of “prophetic medicine.” 
nic is for well people of moderate circum- 
who wish to prevent disease and continue 
In it, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of 
sees a fruition of ideas he has long 
| as to the essential unity of the work of 
tor, a specialist in disease, and the work 
ecreation man, a specialist in the life more 
For on the clinic staff, recreation man, 
| educator and a medical doctor have equal 
| equal importance. 
recreation and medicine are 
rated,” says Dr. Crampton. “It is what 
educators have been talking about for 
ve years, but never before have got the 


ical training, 


medical profession to accept.” Dr. Crampton is 
both physical educator and physician, and is thus 
on both sides of the fence. He is now engaged 
in tearing down the fence. 

“There is a great therapeutic value in golf, in 
smiling twice a day, and in being kind to your 
wife,” he says. “The new emphasis in prophetic 
medicine means the handling of human life rather 
than giving pills. We want the medical man to 
be a specialist not only in disease but also in 


health.” 
Tue CLInic 1s POPULAR 


The clinic has had capacity use, more than four 
hundred men and women having already received 
a thorough scientific examination, instruction in 
exercise and recreation, and the friendly interest 
of the staff. 
health survey covering heredity, a record of 


Each client brings to the clinic a 


previous illnesses, and habits of living including 
diet, exercise, recreation, work, rest and sleep. 
A frank per- 


“ce 


The client makes his own survey 
sonal impression of myself”—on a cleverly de- 
vised booklet. A sample of the details which the 
client is asked to underscore is as follows: 
“Customarily I am quite rugged—Very strong 
—Fairly strong—A little weak—Tire easily— 
In my work I am successful 
well—Holding my own—Indifferently well 


Very weak. Doing 

Un- 
successful. I work, however 
—A 


thought at night. 


worry about 
deal—Somewhat—Don't give it a 


my 
great 
My work is administrative— 
Professional—Clerical—Specifically.” 

These facts are considered in conjunction with 
the results of urinalysis and intestinal function 
tests when the health client reports for his exam- 
measurements, which reveal 


ination. Various 


handicaps and deficiencies are taken. Organic 
tests are made to discover any failure of service 
that will prejudice health or diminish vigor. A 
search is made throughout the body to see if there 
are present any signs of deterioration or disease 
past, present or future. In all, sixty-two records 
are taken in the course of the examination. 
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The health « 


examination 


then given a summary of his 
prescription of diet, exercise 
(which is taught it the Health Clinic), and 
other matters of i rtance to him. This is in 


the form of Book which is taken home 


for reference In this, he records his progress 
and improvement he comes again at the end 
of a year or s ths if necessary. If any 
matter requiring m<é il attention is found, the 
health client is put in the way of receiving proper 


treatment, 


To LE? 1. AND ENRICH LIFE 


The Health ( oO serves as a training 


vho wish to perfect them- 


school for { 
selves in thi ment of medicine. It will 
serve as a dem tration center to aid other hos- 
pitals to initiate milar service, and will con- 
duct research in the field of preclinical medicine 
and positive he 

It is the hop« the clinic to increase the length 
of life ten yea teady lengthening of life in 
recent decades | been due primarily to pre- 
ventive medicine among children. The Health 
Service Clinic is taking up the program among 
adults on the theory that men are seldom in as 
good condition as their heredity and circum- 
stances warrant [hey are usually capable of 
being made much more vigorous, buoyant and 


efficient, and may iven a better expectation of 
long life by the application of a few of the results 
of medical res to their lives. 

Recreation interests in life may be gained in 


very simple 


Melville points out. For 


1 


instance, a pe! walking to work each day can 
find new inters by following a different route 
each time. On idual was told to change his 
route and « find something new in the 
store window passed by. Worry, the bane 
of so many |] lay be banished by play, by 
restoration of 1 ily dinner table, by the fam- 
ily fireside, at family prayers, according 


to Dr. Crampt 


This unusu play prescription 





HEALTH 


Play and Health 


A short time ago, commenting on the anni 


report of the P. R. A. A., a worker in one of 1 
health organization$ wrote Joseph Lee suggest- 
ing that the P. R. A. A. should perhaps be do: 


more to promote health. 

This is typical of the questions which h: 
been raised by a number of friends of the As 
ciation. Mr. Lee’s reply to the suggestion was 
as follows: 

“Of course child health is one of the great 
things to be sought, but I don’t think it ought ever 
to be made primary by our Association. Because 
for us health is not an end but a by-product. The 
end is play, and even that is not quite the « 
The real end is the service of the play spirit. 
That is the way the child feels it. He is not seek- 
ing health and not seeking self-expression, not 
even seeking play. He is seeking something that 
comes to him from a spirit bigger than he is, t 
which he gives himself. It is like giving yourself 
to the river and letting it carry you. It is service 
to the elder gods—trus persona, as I believe, of 
whatever God there be—the gods of beauty and 
discovery and sport, for the latter of which there 
is no name. The attitude is one of giving your 
life, not of seeking it, and I think that is the atti- 
tude which on the whole brings health.” 

Food for Thought for the Recreation 
Worker.—Warden Lewis E. 


Sing Prison, gives ten principal reasons wh) 


Lawes, of Sing 


young men become criminals: 

First, heredity; second, improper home train- 
ing; third, inadequate schooling; fourth, insuffi- 
cient recreation; fifth, gambling; sixth, bad com- 
pany; seventh, liquor and drugs; eight, talse 
pride; ninth, disrespect for law; tenth, high cost 
of living. 

City Judge Charles W. Boote, of Yonkers, 
names the reasons why delinquency is on thi 
crease among girls: 

First, improper home atmosphere; second, 10 


religious training; third, automobile riding; 





with medical eking to prolong and en- fourth, love of luxury; fifth, liquor; sixth, movies 
rich life. ] ks to unearth the worry—and of wrong type; seventh, sex modesty; e1 
work—encrust rit of play, that men and boys with too much money ; ninth, immodest danc- 
women may 11 nd abundantly. ing; tenth, trashy novels. 

The fu tal need in American life is toescage the drabness of our civilization. 


—HERBERT Hoover. 
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“Our Platform” 


Che boys of the Down Town Boys’ Club of 
wark, New Jersey, not only held a presidential 
tion and voted for their favorite nominees, but 


voted on a number of questions of interest to 
The problems and the platform planks 
the boys adopted relative to them are as 


[here are seventy thousand boys in Newark 
One Public Swimming Pool for them to exer- 
cise in, learn to swim, play and practice life-saving 


iy Platform—A Public Swimming Pool, 

O] ill the year, in each section of the city. 
There are many boys begging and collecting 
y on the streets for causes that do not exist. 
yr Platform—That the practice is bad not 
for the boys but also for the city. We do 
not believe that the citizens should give boys 

money when asked to do so on the city streets. 
The Public Schools belong to the Tax Payers 
Newark. Why should so many of them be 

cl | to the boys evenings ? 

Platform—The Public Schools, properly 
supervised and open evenings for recreation and 


Over one thousand boys were before the 
Juvenile Court last year because of lack of super- 
vision by the citizens of Newark. 

iy Platform—A Friend and Counselor for 
every boy who needs one. 

Newark boys who are unfortunate enough to 
get into trouble often have their names printed in 

ly newspapers. 

Platform—Boys like men do make mis- 
lt is fair play toward the boy not to tell 
ty of his mistake by printing his name. We 

omit the name will encourage the 


are injured and several are killed 
Newark while “hitching on” moving 
Hitching is prohibited by law. 
Platform—Require all drivers to prevent 
” at all times on vehicles in their charge. 


17 


ersonally responsible for all such 


music, dramatic, radio, social 


roup, neighborhood and mass boys’ clubs 


~ 


Platf That if service is the coin in 
umanity’s greatest debts are paid there is 
rful opportunity for the Men’s Clubs of 

rganize and delegate Leaders and 


Friends for organized clubs of boys. 

8. A small per cent. of Newark’s boys have the 
use of indoor play rooms. ‘There are not enough 
playgrounds in Newark. 

Our Platform—The use of more space in the 
city parks for definite sports and the assignment 
of certain streets at specified hours, properly 


supervised as play centers. 


Sprint Ball 


The Game 

The game of Sprint Ball is played by two teams 
of ten girls. It is a variation of baseball, ar- 
ranged so that four innings shall be a game. The 
purpose is by sprinting and dodging, one shall 
run to base and return. 

Ball 

The ball shall be an official Volley Ball. 
Field 

The home base, 12 inches square, is 60 feet from 
sprint base (5 feet long and 3 feet wide). Pitch- 
er’s box is 25 feet from home plate. 

O fficials 

The game shall be in charge of an umpire who 
shall appoint a scorer. 
Playing regulations 

The batter must face the pitcher to hit the 
ball forward, for any hit ball is fair. She must 
run to sprint-base on third strike not caught or 
on four called balls or on a fair hit. 

If she reaches sprint-base and returns to home- 
base unhit or before ball reaches either base, she 
scores one run. Any number of runners may 
occupy sprint-base, but a batter must always be 
ready to bat in order or three are declared out, 
which regularly retires side. 

After leaving sprint-base for home base, the 
runner cannot return unless a fly ball is caught, 
when she must return to sprint base. 

A batter is out when: 

1. A flyball is caught. 

2. The third strike is caught. 

3. Runner is touched by ball held by player. 

4. Runner is hit by ball thrown by any player. 

5. Ball reaches sprint-base and is held before 
runner arrives. 

6. Ball in hand of baseman touches runner 
who may over-run sprint-base. 

7. Hits ball after stepping out of box. 

From Playground Athletic League, Baltimore, 


Md. 
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A Need in Physical The Rackham Golf Course | ‘ 








Education By d 
By Epwarp G. HECKEL 
Crs W. HETHERINGTON Commissioner, Department of Parks and Bou 
vards, Detroit, Michigan 
The legislative campaigns for state physical 
education are licapped by the prejudice On November 7, 1924, Mr. and Mrs. Horace t] 
against the physical which is a survival of asceti- H. Rackham presented to the City of Detroit 133 ol 
cism, scholasticism and Puritanism. acres of land valued, at a conservative estimai 
There is no 1 pressing need in America at $1,500 an acre. In addition to this propert 6 
than the need f effective organization of which was developed by Mr. Rackham as a g . 
physical educatio especially for elementary course, there is being constructed without expense i 
school childret e need is verv critical. Few to the city an up-to-date clubhouse containing 
children have any physical education worth the locker-rooms and shower baths. 
name. Plavero ire not available at most The acquisition of this course, which is consi< 
schools and most sround administration is ered one of the best in the country, means that : 
woefully ineff here is a prejudice against large numbers of residents of Detroit who h ; 
the word “physi ut the activities on the play- hitherto been deprived of the opportunity to play 
ground have a 4 ind character training value golf will now be able to enjoy this health-giving 
and using the w alth education” to cover game. In the addition of this course a forw 
these activities | stabs child welfare in the step has been taken in Detroit toward developing P 
back. One ' t critical needs with refer- the game, and the public-spirited action of 
ence to the w of all children in America and Mrs. Rackham indicates the popularity of this 
today is a cam t will do for physical edu- sport. Within the next two or three years the 
cation exactly v the playground movement city should have an eighteen-hole course in th 
did for play. In 1906 there was just as great vicinity of Connors Creek Park, two at Ri d 
prejudice against the idea of “play” and those of Rouge Park and a nine-hole course at Campau . 
us who did the tical promoting were sneered Woods Park. These, with our present courses at 
at constantl me situation exists concern- Palmer Park and Belle Isle, will take care of ou 
ing the word “pl ” There is no other word golf needs for some time. = 
that can take its plac It is traditional. We Rules and regulations for the operation of a 
must have a cat that will popularize it. To Rackham course have been formulated. To be ne 
my mind the ! igger task that the Play- able to play on this course, which is not intended 
ground Association could undertake at the present for the use of beginners, the applicant must hold f 
time than a campaign that would popularize a certificate issued by this department to those 
physical educat giving satisfactory evidence of ability to play 
upon a first class course. The rules will be in \ 
The Playground and Recreational Board of accord with those of the United States Golf Asso- by 
Birmingham, Alabama, recently adopted the policy ciation and also with those in force on municipal 
of duplicatit unt, up to $5,000, raised courses throughout the country. sn 
for the pur] f building community centers Permits for play will be issued between May 15 
in any one neighborhood. One _ neighborhood and August 15 at fifty cents per person for br 
took the initiatiy | $5,000 was raised almost twilight play only. These will be good from five 
immediately example was soon followed o’clock until dark. During the period betore he 
by two other orhoods which have raised May 15 and after August 15 this time will be ve 
similar amount ne neighborhood the Presi- extended from 4.30 p. m. until dark. he 
dent of a railv mpany gave $5,000. The de- eighteen-hole play permits will be good to start th 
velopment has been aided materially by the forma- at any time, either on the hole registration plan sti 
tion of an A ition in the neighborhood of or bag line at $1.00 each per person. Unlimited Wi 
each playgrout his fall will see the beginning play permits may start at any time and are good bu 


of three new co! nity houses in Birmingham. for all times at $1.50 per person. Lockers, 1n- th 
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cluding use of toilet and showers, may be secured 
$10 per year or at the rate of fifty cents per 
or portion thereof. 


A League of Walkers 


(Continued from page 316) 


the drinking water. It is also wise to carry an 
electric torch in your pack. 

e whole equipment including your food should 

fit into a knapsack. The best knapsack is the kind 

n by the mountaineers of Switzerland. It is 

1 


called a “ruck sack” and it is surprising the 


unt of baggage that can be stowed into it. 
imple first aid equipment should be included 
ur pack. Small bandages, a triangular one, 
S iodine, a few toothache drops, should always 
| hand. 
vays remember, when on a hike, don’t try to 
lo. Don’t be afraid to take short rests, but 
rest over five minutes, as long rests tend to 
stiffen the muscles. 
lways remember, you are out for a holiday, so 
irive yourself to do things you wouldn't 


On long hikes when suffering from thirst, don’t 
excessively. It is best to drink slowly, a 
ops at a time. 
food and personal things I have left to 
liscretion. Don’t take anything you can 
ng without, because it is surprising how 


small articles mount into bulk and 


ie fragrant, healthful, sweet scented 
the balsam bed of boughs is supreme. 
rafters always show their woods experience 
kind of bough bed they make. 

ime of four logs must first be made or the 
branches of balsam will spread from under 
[he fewer thick stems there are on the 
s the easier you will rest. 


St off by placing the larger branches at the 
the bed against the log, butts down, con- 

vex e up to insure springiness. Keep on 
in that way till you reach the foot of 
he | Then take smaller twigs of balsam and 
upright with tips pointing slightly to- 

wal head of the bed. Such a bed is iuxurious 
but ourse, it all depends on the amount of 
hat r and the freshness of the material. A 


few other trees, beside balsam, may be used, but 
not any other will give as much satisfaction. Some 
of these trees are hemlock, white cedar and spruce. 





Getting the Child’s Point 
of View 


Miss Josephine Blackstock, Director of Play- 
ground Board, Oak Park, Illinois, has written of 
some experiments she has been conducting in 
order to get the child’s point of view on types of 
play and his attitude toward the playgrounds and - 
their conduct. The following projects were un- 
dertaken : 

(A) A contest in which an award was given 
to the boys and girls suggesting the most work- 
able and interesting improvements in the day’s 
program on the playgrounds. The answers were 
illuminating. The suggestions covered, among 
other points, the following: A special hour in 
which the junior leaders (the older children) 
should introduce new games; an ingenious new 
piece of apparatus; special flag raising exercises ; 
a rotating program in which various groups of 
children should occupy a certain play space ac- 
cording to age interests; original stunts days con- 
tributed by the children; a campaign among the 
children to interest the parents in playground ac- 
tivities. 

(B) <A vote on the most popular game played 
on the playgrounds. This included the various 
pieces of apparatus. The children were asked as 
well to give on the ballots their reasons for liking 
the games. These reasons were striking. The 
popularity votes will be classified this summer. 

(C) A contest in writing an original play and 
a story, to ascertain just what were the normal, 
unprejudiced age interests of the children in dra- 
matics and literature and especially the influence 
of the moving picture on their tastes. One play 
was suggested by our junior policemen, with some 
ideas of the play director. They said they didn’t 
want “sissy” or “Sunday school bunk.” They 
did want “detective stuff, a dark stage, burglars, 
a crime, some clever brain work in finding out a 
mystery.” “Accordingly we have what I consider 
a most interesting document. It reflects without 
any adult tampering the dramatic tastes of an 
eleven-twelve year old boy. It is a sort of a Cat 
and the Canary theme, and is a thriller.” 
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Safety and Recreation 
( j nu L 7rom pad 321) 


passing on lite itself. Safety in the field of 
sex 1S quite the eood adven- 
ture as safety { the bad adventure. And the 
fundamental et problem of the situation is 
this: why accept a did substitute instead of the 
real adventuré 

Perhaps | | en you a hint of why we 
feel that safety belongs in the schools. The ethical 
approach to li ise of children has largely 
broken down be reconstructed it must 


be built out of ements of the problem of liv- 


ing together in a purposeful way. Has not safety 
exactly the qualit out of which such an ethics 
can be built? The principles can be established 
in the field of 1 ical safety where there is 
already such emotional background of 
intuition and cat just as much further as may 
be desired. Per you will be interested to 
know that tl em is now making such 
rapid progré that we can with considerable 
assurance sa t it will be only a few years 


1 \ 


until every p1 e school in the country will 


be teaching 


oF LIFE ITSELF 

I think pet u will say that this view of 
safety is not 1 i view of safety but a view 
of life. WI r ¢ irse, it is a view of life! You 
may start whet uu please, if you have dis- 
covered a re ach and if you will keep on 
the track, and 1 will always find yourself 
finally in the preset of life itself. In fact this 
is the test ether you have found something 
worth while very most right thing about 
safety is tl ids to the more abundant 
life. 

In closing to say explicitly what I am 
sure you hay ed. We look at you with ad- 
miration at nce as the modern incarnation 
of the joy of livi1 You are the 20th Century 
nymphs and fau ind leprechauns. You are the 
leaders of tl of fairies that still may 


be found in the land of heart's desire. You 


thought we wanted to stop your play. We don’t, 
we want to pl th you. Admit us, I pray, to 
the glorious ny of those that are trying to 


rediscover the f life! 





OF SAFETY 


Fundamentals as to the 


Safety of Play for Children 


The following suggestions are offered. 
they adequate ? 

1. Play in the street only where the street his 
been roped off for play, and traffic has been 
diverted. 

2. When playing on the sidewalk keep as 
from the curb as possible. You may forget and 
step off in front of an auto. 

3. Stop and look before running into the street 
after a ball or stick. 

4. Catching rides on automobiles or wagons is 
unsafe. 


5. Be careful in swinging around corners 


>) 


roller skates or with scooter, or wagon. You may 
be carried into the street as you dodge some 
pedestrian. 

6. In coasting with your sled in winter coast 
in the fields away from the streets and roads 
and automobiles or on streets set aside for coast- 
ing and patrolled to prevent accidents. 

7. Look before stepping off a street car. 

8. You want a good time but you can have 


more and better good times with two arms an 
two legs than you can with less; so look b 
you walk or leap. 

9. If your city has not provided a playground 


near you, write to your mayor and tell him 
want a safe place to play—a place safe for pla) 


Scouts and Colleges.—“The Boy Scouts,” 
said James FE. West, Chief Scout Executive, in 
his address at the Third Biennial Conference of 
Scout Executives, “recently concluded a thorough 
analysis of the student body at Harvard. A sur- 
vey of the 1,265 undergraduates shows that 
With the 
aid of Provost Graves a similar survey was mad 
of 1,838 undergraduates at Yale. 
that 719, or 39 per cent., were former scouts. A 


or 47 per cent., were former scouts. 
It was found 


previously reported analysis of the men at Annap- 
olis revealed that 915, or 37.7 per cent. of the men 
enrolled, were former scouts; and an analysis 
made of the group at West Point showed 388 
per cent. were former scouts. Twenty-eiglit 0! 
the thirty-two honor students last selected for 
the Rhodes Scholarship replied to. our question- 
naire, showing that 46 per cent. of them wert 
formerly scouts.” 


wr 
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‘ 
a PLAYGROUND THEATER, OAKLAND, CAL. (OpEN Arr) 
The American Physical Education Asso- Some Findings Regarding 
ciation Meets in Los Angeles.—There was , 

discussion of interest at the 32nd annual Athletic Tests 

tion of the American Physical Educa- 

ssociation held in Los Angeles, Cal., June W. T. Reed, Director of Physical Education, 
in 22.2 One of the high spots in the conference Public Schools and Community Service, Mor- 

is a demonstration of physical trait.ing activities gantown, West Virginia, gives as his experience 

4 arranged by C, L. Glenn, Director of Physical in giving athletic tests to boys from eleven to 
it- kducation in the Los Angeles Public Schools, in seventeen years of age that the average number 
8 \ 7,000 Los Angeles Junior and Senior High of pull-ups (157 boys) was 4.24, the best indi- 
he . students participated. There were tours vidual record being 19. 
de i inspection of physical education plants nearby. 
nd lation between physical education and the ' 
A of hygiene, boys’ and girls’ athletics, ea oon 
ip examinations, group tests, intramural These tests were given over a period of one 
en t and corrective work all received due month. Each boy stepped up to the foul line for 
$1S The Recreation section brought forth two trials, returning to the end of the line to 
5.0 hree interesting addresses on Playground and await his next turn. No more than eight trials 
on Program Requirements, Budget Re- were given on any one day. Each boy was given 
fot uirements and Leadership Requirements as well a total of fifty free throws. The individual record 
n- $1 vigorous discussion. The work of the made was 38 out of 50, or 76%. The total num- 
er : Physical Education Service was gener- ber of boys participating was 176. The average 


ussed and appreciated. percent of goals made was 22.69. 
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Baskets Per Minute Tests 

In this event the contestant is given a basket 
ball and allowed to take his place at any desired 
position under or near the basket. At a given 
signal he begins trying for baskets in an attempt 
to get as many possible in in the time limit of 
one minute. The individual high score was 18 
per minute; the average, 7.9. One hundred and 


seventy-seven boys competed. 


Gripping Tests 

In this contest the grip was measured by a 
mannometer. Both right and left grip was tested, 
and the average taken as the individual score, 
The total number of boys was 259. The average 


grip was 57.4 


, _ 
Athletics for Girls 
The following activities taken from the pro- 
gram of the Illinois High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation have been recommended for use in Virginia 
by the State Board of Education: 
Basketball.—S| 8 out of 10 goals from 15- 
foot line. 


1 


Using one hand, throw ball 70 feet. 
Using two hands, throw from chest, pushing 
ball 50 feet. 


In couples, 20 { 


eet apart: 
I 


Using one hrow 45 passes in one minute. 
Using two hands, throw from chest 60 passes in 
one minute. 
Baseball—tThrow regulation league outdoor 
ball 140 feet 
Throw 12-inch indoor ball 100 feet. 


Throw up and 


Outdoor ball, a distance of 180 feet before strik- 
ing the grout 

12-inch indoor ball a distance of 130 feet before 
striking the ground 

Field and T1 {thletics—Try to equal or ex- 
cell any two of the following: 


Basketball throw 80 feet 
Baseball throw 175 feet. 
50-yard dash 7 seconds. 

Tennis —As many of Virginia’s rural schools 
have courts, the following should be attempted 
after school instead of in class: 

Be able to serve six good balls out of ten. Balls 
must pass between the net and a rope three feet 
above the net 

Be able to use three different kinds of strokes 
(i. e., over, under and backhand). 


Stamford’s Street Wading 
Pool 


The picture of water play in Stamford, Co 
which appeared in the June PLAYGROUND has 
occasioned interested interrogation as to the 
tails. The portable wading pool and shower noz- 
zle were invented by Fire Chief Victor Veit and 
S. H. Ezezquelle. There are four particularly 
valuable features connected with this shower: 1. 
Cheapness. 2. Portableness. 3. Shower nozzle 
dispersing water so gently that there is no danver 
of injury to the children. 4. Wading pool, which 
is very useful for the very little children. 

The wading pool is made of waterproof canvas 
17 feet square, with brass grommets every 12 
inches. The frame is made of three quarter inch 
galvanized iron pipe 15 feet square so as to allow 
a depth of about 10 inches when set up. The 
stanchions with the floor flanges measure 12 
inches from the ground. There are four unions, 
which make it easy to take apart. The canvas is 
hung on hooks made to rings which slide over 
the pipe. The cost of the frame work is about 
$15.00 and that of the canvas $30.00. 

The base of the shower which is of concrete, 
was made over an old Fire Department bell. It 
somewhat resembles the base of the traffic signs 
in use in New York City. It is reinforced by an 
old tire rim. It may be any shape but should be 
heavy enough to hold the shower with flowing 
water. In the concrete base is set a 5 foot length 
of two and a half or three inch pipe, with two re- 
ducers, one at the base, and one at the tip just 
below the nozzle. At the base is set the coupling 
for the hose, which must be the size of the lire 
Department of the town which is to use it. To this 
is attached the hose to the hydrant. 

The tip is of solid brass, about two inches in 
height and one half inch across, pierced all around. 
Screwed to the top is a small flat hood, which aids 
in spreading the water. 





Child-Welfare Exposition, Belgium.—.\n 
international child-welfare exposition will be h 
in Antwerp next October, under the auspices of 
the Belgian Children’s Bureau and other public 
authorities. Five sections are planned: \fater- 
nity and child welfare; physical education; 
food; clothing ; and the mother and child in art, 
folklore, and literature. 


om 


lught 1O¢ 


hly committed to 


THE PROBLEM COLUMN 


The Problem Column 


local recreation systems to make a wider 


: of interviews given out by leading citizens as 
the value of local recreation and the work of 


local recreation commission, association, or 


‘r group responsible for the local program? 


I 


ently in a certain national campaign, hun- 
ls of leading citizens wrote and telegraphed 


tors at \VWashington and copies of the tele- 
s, letters and statements were also sent to 


h 


campaign headquarters where they were put 


galley form making a very impressive 


bit showing how a very large number of the 


resentative people of the country were thor- 


the project favored. 
sually in the local recreation movements the 


itest obstacle to be overcome is indifference. 


very large number of the thoughtful 


ple of the community as to their feeling about 


importance of recreation could do much to 


ome this indifference. 


As to Motion Pictures 


lear \[r. Brauc her ; 


1m in receipt of your letter of June 19th in 
you brought to my attention the question 
e free showing of motion pictures in Recrea- 
ind Community Center buildings. 
is is a matter in which the public as well as 
lotion picture industry is vitally concerned 
appreciate your kindness in allowing me to 
ss my views on the subject. 
im certain that the recreation departments 
ing motion pictures in school houses should 
a regular charge for those who see the films. 
‘it is perfectly true that by securing a splen- 
lass of films they are creating a demand for 
pictures, they are, at the same time, uncon- 
ly lowering the estimation and value placed 
ose films when they display them free of 
This is purely a psychological fact. If 
st films are shown free they are proportion- 
liscouraged as business projections. People 
habit of judging pictures, in some degree 
by the money value that is placed upon 
There is a feeling of distrust against any- 
that comes too cheaply. 
iddition it is patently unfair for community 
supported by taxation and relieved from 
essity of paying taxes themselves, to show 
pictures free in competition with the regu- 


>) 
+ 
Jt 


lar theatres in the city. It is unfair competition 


to the theatre owner whose livelihood comes from 


~ 


the showing of pictures, who has a large invest- 
ment in his property, his building, his music, and 
his film rentals, and who pays high taxes, insur 
ance rates and the like from which community 
centers are exempt. He is engaged in an essential 
business and deserves consideration and support. 

The entertainment picture—the sort we have in 
our theatres—is a commodity the same as any 
other article that is for sale and should not be 
used for other purposes than that tor which it 
was intended. However worthy a purpose may 
be, to use an entertainment motion picture to 
advance that purpose or idea at the expense of the 
motion picture is unfair. 

To operate a motion picture theatre requires 
money. There are necessary overhead expenses 
that must be met. Cashiers, operators, porters, 
The strictest build- 
ing regulations must be observed. 


ushers, managers cost money. 
Taxes must be 
paid. Insurance must be carried. -\nd films must 
be paid for. If someone else comes in and takes 
away the clientele of that picture house and offers 
it the same thing for nothing, the theatre is bound 
to suffer and, if the practice is carried far enough, 
the theatre will be forced sooner or later to close 
its doors. 


The motion picture theatre is the place for the 
entertainment picture just as the drugstore is the 
place tor drugs and the schoolhouse for education. 
If any pictures are shown elsewhere they ought 
to be such pictures as are made especially for the 
other purpose. That is, a pedagogical picture 
should be made especially for the schoolhouse ; 
the church picture for the church. 

In all communities it is to be supposed there 
are times for going to the motion picture theatre, 
and times for outdoor recreation and for other 
pursuits of life. To take one of these factors 
and make it work for the other is permissible only 
when it works in its separate way to stimulate 
interest in the other. Many pictures stimulate in- 
terest in outdoor games. The slow motion pic- 
ture showing a game of tennis, for instance, cre- 
ates a desire to play tennis. And so it goes. 

If you and other members of your association 
were engaged in the motion picture business, you 
would not feel that it was fair for a city depart- 
ment, however worthy, to set up in competition 
to you and show free pictures while you were 
charging for yours. You would probably wel- 
come legitimate competition but vou would ex- 
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pect that competition to be on the same basis as 
that on which you operate. 

As for raising the standards in motion pictures, 
certainly an equal service can be rendered by 
charging admission as when the pictures are 
shown free. As a matter of fact it occurs to me 
that a greater service can be rendered in this re- 
gard by charging admission. 

In showing special pictures in your recreation 
buildings free you will not be raising the stand- 
ards of those shown in the theatres. Without a 


} 


charge you would have no way of affecting the 
production of pictures where the raising of stand- 
ards must necessaril) 


find available for your uses the best thought in 


lie and probably would not 


motion picture p1 on of today. 


I can see no spe reasons for having free ad- 
mission to motion pictures in a community center. 
It seems to m ou will find your answer in 
close cooperation between the local recreation and 
playground leader and the theatre managers. If 
they can work together and each find in the other 
a complement to his own work, the problem will 
be solved. Help the theatre manager to feel that 
he has a definite part in the community life and 
foster the community interest. This is a great 
big question and worthy of your very best thought. 
Again with thanks for calling the matter to my 
best personal wishes, I am 


ly yours, 


attention and witl 
Jason S. Joy. 

Director, Department of Public Relations, Motion 

Picture Prod and Distributors of Amer- 


ica, Inc. 


“FF, P. A.” of the N. Y. World Conning Tower 
fame writes f lorence, Italy, in The Diary 
of Our Own Samuel Pepys, under date of Mon- 
day, June 22nd, “Early up and looked from my 
window out at th no for an hour and watched 
the young men rowing in shells, as they do at home 
on the Harlem; and there are many of them here, 


handsome and and many such oarsmen 


are passing all [It is the only thing ap- 
proaching sport I have seen in Italy, save some 


11 


lads playing at fo in a Jesuit school near 


Frascati, and re but kicking a ball about, 
game about it. They are 
he Italians; but for sport 
and games, meseems, they do not care. And that 
I deem a bad thing for them, for as much as the 
playing of games, I am growing to believe, hath 
ind character.” 


with no notion 


+ 


good enough athletes, 


a great effect on life 





IN YOUR PLAY? 


Are You Happy in Your 


Play P 


Robert L. Duffus recently raised the questioi 
in Collier’s Magazine whether soon, “Are you 
happy in your play?” will not be a more important 
question than, “Are you happy in your job?’ 
When we ask a man what his life work is, will we 
not soon ask him what his life play is? 

If you work eight hours a day you will find 
that for every hour of work you have more than 
two and a half hours of rest and play if you stop 
to consider Sundays, holidays, and vacations. 

If you live to be 70 years old you probably won't 
work much before you are 16 or after you are 6 
That cuts your actual working life measured 
years to 44 but you work less than 2400 hou 
in each of these 44 years so that your actual worl 


J 


ing life is approximately 12 years. You hav 
left consequently out of your 70 years on eart 
about 29 for sleep and 29 for play. 


“Ours is the first generation that can affor 


' 


to give more time to play than to work. Machi 


ery now-a-days enables us to produce more that 


4 


2 to 190 times as much, the average is perhap 
15 times as much, as our great-grand fathers.” 

“So the idea that play is something unsuitable 
for grown men or women has vanished along with 
whiskers and steel-ribbed corsets.” 

“In 1920 we actually spent nearly twenty- 
eight billion dollars or about one-third of our na- 
tional income on luxuries, and about six billion 
dollars of this was spent on having a good time.” 

“Our children will play more than we do be- 
cause they will know more about play than we do. 
They won’t be hampered, as much middle-aged 
people are today, with the old’ notion that work 
is about all that life is for.” 

“When children learn things that will help them 
in their work, they are preparing for their 12 
years of working life ; when they learn things that 
will help them in their play they are preparing 
for their 29 years of recreation. It doesn’t take 
a mathematician to decide which is the more 
important.” 

“A playing child is learning something he has 
to have if he is to lead a happy life later—for ex- 
ample, at 55 or 65.” 

‘Being successful at play takes just as much 
ability as being successful at work.” 

“We need play, if for no other reason, to keep 
us fit for our jobs, but it is just as sensible to say 








THE 





that we ought to manage our working hours so as 


to keep us fit for play.” 

“IT have seen golf courses on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons when there was less of the 
spirit of play than in an old fashioned haymak- 
ing. The members of those golf clubs hadn’t had 
the right sort of education, they hadn’t learned 
how to play.” 

“What’s to be done about it? The answer is 
It is as simple as the New Testament. 
The requirements for successful play is the same 


simple. 


as those for entrance to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
We must become as little children.” 


A Modern Community 


House 
(Continued from page 329) 

sroup using these conveniences at the time may 
exclusive use of them. Each of these de- 
partments have their own locker room and shower 

bath room as well as their own lobby. 
he gymnasium has an outside measurement 
50 by 70 feet, brick walls in three colors, and 
separate storage room for paraphernalia. The 
ling alley 


provides three alleys. The swim- 


ming pool measures 25 by 60 feet with walk ways 


ol ree sides and varies in depth from 3% to 


8 feet. Three large class rooms and a kitchen are 
nged so they may be thrown open into one 
big room for special occasions such as banquets 
neces, and have direct access to a service 

( ce. 
In the auditorium quaint old English hand 
wrought lanterns and chandeliers have been used. 
ll lanterns both within and without, have been 
specially designed for their distinct localities and 


alike are to be found. 





KNIGHTS 
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THE y PractTIcAL BANDSTAND ON THE HAMMOND 

PLA np, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN, WHICH FURNISHES 

AS Room FOR SUPPLIES UNDERNEATH’ THE 
PLATFORM 
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The Knights of Caney 


A thin little paper booklet-—a few inches in 
length and width, several pages in content—yet it 
leaves you with a lump in your throat and a great 
faith in your heart. For it is the Caney Creek 
(Kentucky) Community Center News Letter, 
printed by the boys of the Center. It tells in sim- 
ple yet poetic language of a “crusade” of the boys 
and girls of Caney through the foothills of the 
Cumberlands, “The entire Junior High School 
Knights followed the creek-bed, singing as they 
marched 


We'll 


Coming 
Through 
The Mountains 
When We Come!” 
“To the dully-waiting teacher 
To the stolid youths-of-twenty 
To the weary mountaineer-parents 

The Message of Equal Opportunity for the 
Hills.” 

Except in the winter season the mountain-en- 
closed playground is the meeting place of the 
Citizens’ Club of one hundred members. At roll- 
call each citizen responds with a quotation of 
moral or aesthetic value—and he says it so all 
can hear. The fundamental idea of this group of 
young people in community service—‘‘and,” 


their leader, “they really live it.” 


says 


“Not enough attention is given to the develop- 
ment of playgrounds in smaller communities. 
There is very little interest in these communities 
in organized play and in community playgrounds. 
[ have in mind particular small industrial com- 
munities and small mining communities, 

“The difficulty is that for the most part adults 
in these communities have not themselves come 
into contact with a modern play organization. 

“The best approach seems to me through the 
various church organizations and school boards. 
The owners and officials of mining and industrial 
corporations could also help. 

“There is a feeling pretty generally held 
throughout the country that children already play 
too much and ought to work more. Yet it seems 
to me the community would benefit from a bet- 
ter organization of such play time as is avail- 
able.” 

From a letter received from a manager of 
an industrial organization. 
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348 AT THE CONFERENCES 


At the Conferences 


rH \L Boys’ CLUB 

FED CONVENTION 
The pros al ! § work for and with boys 
were discusse delegation of boy s club 
workers and othe rested people at the annual 
Boys’ Club Fede (Convention held in New 
York City, M vas reported that dur- 


1 


ing an S-year pe! the number of boys in the 


Federation om 61.000 to 190,000 


and the clubs f to 248. A 12% increase 
had been mad ers during the past year. 
Dr. George | ent, President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundati e the address at the opening 


session, emp! the fact that exposure to 


good things, constant advice, would 
accomplish most ldinge bovs 
The subject iring and training volunteer 
workers drew f nsiderable discussion. Miss 
Clare Tousley, | m Secretary of the Char- 
ity Organizati ety, presented the method 
used in that orga tion, showing that if the vol- 
unteer was treat eriously as a worker, given 
a chance for training, real responsibility and lead- 
ership, he woul more apt to live up to that 
responsibility 
She felt that the problem at hand was not the 
securing of voluntes but holding of them. 
There were three things wl could be done for 
hi 


success in tl 


1. Offer the volunteers re responsibility 

2. Offer the le idership 

3. Give thet ince for real development in 
the thing the do. 

Last montl |, they had 62 volunteers 
civing from | t a week. They had worked 
up this number by the trial and error method. 
She felt the b work was easier work with 


which to cat einati n of the people than 


C. O. S. work but after you had caught the imag- 
ination and bi volunteers in the white heat 
of enthusiasn ust deliver the goods. The 
trouble was ually it hadn’t been thought 
through. She felt that the volunteer had been 
as much sinned nst as sinning. Five years 


1 


ago they wer¢ wrong track about volun- 


teers. If the volunteers phoned they weren’t com- 
ing in to dos hing they were told that “it was 
perfectly all right’? and in reality they didn’t ex- 
pect anything of them. The situation was artifi- 
cial. We didn’t grant that the volunteer really 
wanted hard work and so gave them the odd jobs. 


One day som volunteers came to them and 


said, “We have the same interest that the pa 
workers have but we don’t get the same traini1 
or jobs.” 

Now, Miss Tousley said, they advertised f 
volunteers—saying, for instance, that they h 
2400 families and only 100 workers to care f 
them—they needed volunteers. When the ap; 
cants arrived they found out their motive, w] 
they wanted to get out of it. They were treat 
as the staff. They were asked if they would ta 
21 hours a week work and a course of trainin 
If they weren’t serious about it, they weren’t 
cepted. One lady said well, she was glad to | 
some social work on that basis—that she had bx 
carrying a plant to an old lady for a long ti 
and she didn’t know anything about the old lad) 
l 


why she was carrying the plant and vet when 


left she was told she was invaluable. Volunte 
were asked to fill out an application blank gi 
three references. They were taken on a mont 
probation. This was the saving of both them 
you. They might not be fitted for that work 
it might be possible to recommend something « 
to them which was right for them. Someti: 
a dilettante had come to them and, if there w 
grain of sincerity, they would take her on 
oftentimes after a month she would be enthus: 
tic heart and soul in the work. They had |x 
able to hold two-thirds of their volunteers f1 
the preceding years. Some people said they 
100% turnover so it didn’t pay to train volunteers 
but she felt if they started training they mi 
not have the 100% turnover. Boys’ workers, she 
said, were as much social workers as anyone 
Enthusiasm was necessary but to arrive anyon 


must have solid backbone of method and e 


rience. You wanted a captain, for instance, 
loved the sea and the salt air, but vou also wai 
him to know how to steer the boat. It was like 


sending a man out to fight without a gun. Ideas 
must be exchanged and the workers must work 


together. The C. O. S. had 4500 boys under their 
care (over 9000 children). There was a new 
emphasis on individualization on the basis of assets 
and liabilities in the person. 

Need for the training of boys’ workers was 
emphasized. In addition to scientific and theoreti 
cal knowledge, it was pointed out that con 
sense, flexibility and sympathy as well as a period 
of apprenticeship were necessary for a good | 
club worker. Professor Raymond A. Hoyer, who 
is conducting a very successful course in | 
leadership in the University of Notre Dame, ‘old 
of their course which trains for boys’ work ex 
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es. This lasts two years; only men of college 
ree are admitted and, upon completion of the 
irse, they are entitled to an A. M. degree. 
he boys’ rk plan in Two Rivers, Wis., a 
small town of little over 7000, was described by its 
ident mas \WV. Suddard. The ideals back 
the work are that everyone in the community 
believe in and have an opportunity to invest 
he work. Every boy in the community is a 
iber of the club; there are 3000 contributors ; 
300 men are helping as volunteers. 
enry A egins, Secretary of the Massachu- 
Prison -\ssociation, spoke of the value of 
club work in reducing juvenile delinquency. 
“Criminologists have not been the real pioneers in 
prevention of delinquency,” he said. “These 
been 1 idvocates of playgrounds, recrea- 
centers, public baths, Boy Scouts and boys’ 


Che playground movement grew up 





ise Of ft crowded conditions of cities. But 
ve realize that public play spaces do more 
give health and happiness to children. They 
vital importance in crime prevention. Now 
uinds are training fields where the young 
red to take their place on the broad moral 
) life lle especially emphasized 

de appeal of the boys’ club to the boy. 


ng degree of indulgence and under- 
Vn the 
eets was indicated by Capt. John Ayers, 


“cop” has toward the boy on 


eau of Missing Persons and Social 


ork City Police Department. 


PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Ne ork State Architect, Mr. Sullivan 
hat city planning has been obliged to 

he past but regional planning 

ture. He said, “Man first swats 

finds the swatting a futile 

screens his doors and windows. 

The State 
use, then the city and they are 


he breeding places.” 


. ing the fundamental cause of the trou- 
\s the various communities be 
: ! { vill become a continuous chain 
| the State Commission will find 

ane: : 
planning boards will cooperate 


ng the larger plan. The State Commis- 


; S101 ction has been to stimulate and organize 
0 nte1 planning for the future. There has 
\ cel rte State Federation of Planning 
d (his is a voluntary organization of local 


! rds to be used as an agency for closer 


cooperation in consideration of local problems. 
The organization plan is under way in two great 
regions, the first known as the Niagara Frontier 
including Niagara and Erie Counties with a popu- 
lation of nearly a million people. The second 
region, known as the Capitol Region, embraces 
three counties, Schenectady, Albany and Rensse- 
laer. Interest in this region has been stimulated 
recently by the passage by Congress of the Deeper 
Hudson Bill, making plans for deepening the chan- 
nel to Albany and the creation of a Port of Au- 
thority. Movement is under way looking toward 
organization in two other regions to be known 
as the Hudson Industrial Basin and the region 
comprised largely of Westchester County. 

The State Commission has been studying the 
problem of the plan of the State of New York 
and the result is presented in the form of an ex- 
hibit. This will effect highway plans in the future. 

George B. Ford, President of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, said: 

Congress should be useful in clearing up mis- 
conceptions and in bringing about understanding 
between nations interested in permanent peace for 
the United States can afford for study an excep- 
tionally large number of plans. City planning 1s 
active in 22 out of 48 states and well launched in 
all but six of the remainder. There are now over 
300 cities with planning and zoning commissions 
and at least 7 State Commissions. One of the most 
encouraging facts is that 100 towns of less than 
10,000 have planning commissions. ‘Two-thirds 
of the towns of over 25,000 inhabitants enjoy the 
benefits of zoning. Much interest is being evi 
denced in areas beyond the actual city limits. 
Plans for New York have been worked out by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The development of 
parks and playgrounds has had special impetus 
of late. Chicago, Philadelphia, Birmingham and 
the New York Park systems were mentioned 
especially. 

The President’s Recreation Conference was re 
ferred to as evidence of interest in recreation and 
the creation of a long needed Park Commission 
for Washington and surrounding region. Some 
years ago there was a movement organized by the 
Federal City Planning Commission but Washing 
ton outgrew this plan. 

Cincinnati was mentioned as the first large city 
to have a complete city plan and there nothing can 
be done contrary to the public plan. 

In Canada regional planning is under way for 
Hamilton. Mexico is adopting a new city plan. 
In South America most of the larger cities and 
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cities were worked out ac- 
are most worthy examples. 
is made under the com- 
law. In India plans have 
ities. In Europe the public 
planning as far back as 
stress is laid on main- 

oft the towns. 
rrowth cannot end at the 
Germany plans have been 
square miles. Interest in 
growing as shown by the 


itives of foreign countries 


entative said they were grad- 


Their Town Planning 
ship of 170. 


of the British government 


work had been consid- 
war. Under the British 
the Urban District Council 
town and the Rural Dis- 
re of the more rural areas. 
sentative spoke particularly 
by the University of 
officials in order that no 
administration will be 


City Architect, Trondh- 
heir buildings were mostly 
m is one of not dis- 

He d that he was almost 
nning and that the 

mn to those living 

about 12 houses to 


erests are not con- 


play around. 

made toward con- 

vate houses. This 

1 smaller towns. 

seems to be favor- 

people do not like, but they 
rey, green and red. 

f city planning in Ger- 

City Plan Magazine first 


120, Was among the 


City Planner of Cleveland, 


) the haphazard methods by: which 
plotted. He recommended the 
ind subdivisions by a regional 
commission. “In America,” 


cter of city growth is largely 


directed by the real estate sub divided. They are 
usually compelled by rules of the game to devote 
their energies to buying and selling building lots 


with but little or no consideration for the pern 
nent welfare or attractions of the community 


Among the essentials of properly laying 
plots of ground he mentioned the necessity of 
neighborhood having all the functions and fac 
ties of a complete residential unit. It must h: 


churches, schools, playgrounds, parks, stadium 
ball grounds. These should be fitted to the c 
tour of the land and their location given proj 
consideration in connection with future grow: 
The neighborhood must possess the natural beaut: 
that comes from private gardens and from careful 
preservation of the scenic beauty of its land 
cluding extended water and sky views. These ar 
community assets of very real value. He said 
“Daily contact with nature in some of its varied 
forms is an essential of healthy, normal living. It 
has an undoubted energizing, tonic effect, a rest 
ful effort on eye and nerve and aids clarity 
thought. It facilitates a sane, joyous outlook on 
life. It stimulates and it inspires.” 

The control of the subdivision of land in the 
plotting of land has not been insisted upon. 
the cities where the zoning principle has been 
cepted it is inconceivable that the applicatior 
this principle should be long delayed. Planning 
and zoning control will progress more efficie 
when it is understood. 

He emphasize 1 the necessity of prepari 
comprehensive plan several years in advanc 
unbuilt areas in order that main thoroughiares 
might be properly considered, building line 
tablished, and the planning of street chart 


~ 


small neighborhood parks and playgrounds r 
ceive proper consideration. 

Westchester County’s Recreational Plat is 
discussed by Joy Downer, Consulting En 
and Executive, Westchester County Park | 
mission. He said “We have got a great deal of 
money in a very short time. We have done mort 
in the last 21 months than any other communtt) 
on earth. There has been an appropriation of 22 
million dollars in 21 months for an area of about 
400 square miles with about 400,000 population. 
The people are largely those who come to \Vest- 
chester County for a home community. They 
come to enjoy living. We have confidence in our 
officials and the people are willing to support the 
plan they bring forward. 


“Twelve years ago we began to build the 











Like transit companies and power plants, 
playgrounds must be prepared to take care 
of the “peak-load”—the hours when appara- 
tus is jammed—when clamoring youngsters 
pile on swings, ladders or Giant Stride. 
Heedless of their own safety, these reckless 
care-free little-folks must be protected. And 
there lies your responsibility as purchaser of 
playground apparatus. 





wade 


Over 50 years of experience has enabled 
Medart engineers to design playground ap- 
paratus which will yield a high margin of 
Safety during “peak-hours.” It is but natural 
that the qualities of Durability and Economy 
should follow that of Safety. 


Catalog M-33 contains much valuable information 
on playgrounds and equipment. May we send it? 


j 
| 


9: 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gymnasium 


A pparatus 





Spalding 


on your playgroun | 
apparatus proves [to 
constituents 


had 


unfailing devotion to 


YOu! 
that you have 
their interests and 
that absolute safety 
for their little ones 
has been your first 


consideration. 


( sium and Playground Contract Dept. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


1/1 Large Cities 


Stores in 





CONFERENCES 


Bronx River Parkway. Peop!e saw what it 


and wanted more. In 1922 an enabling act 
secured by the officials and supervisors of 
county and the people have pushed to develo; 
plan. It is estimated that eventually this 
will pay for itself. We must have parkway: 


playgrounds.” 


WomeEn’s Division N. A. A. F. 
The second annual meeting of the Woh 
Division, N. A. A. F., 
April. 


Groups established in New York, Pittsburg! 


was held in Chica; 
Reports were heard from the Work 
Chicago. Important changes in the by-law 


“platform” were suggested and referred 


committee on by-laws. The following stat 
was adopted as the policy of the Women’s 
sion for the coming year: 

“No athletics can exist without competit 

“The object of the Women’s Division 
National Amateur Athletic Federation is t 
mote wholesome athletic competition 
greatest number of girls and women. 

“The type of organization which fosters 
mural games does not build toward these 


“Therefore, the Women’s Division enc 


a broadly planned intra-mural program, a 
the present, stands firmly against the p 
extra-mural competition.” 

The papers given upon the second day 
conference will be published and availal 
small charge to all who are interested i1 
them. They include: The Principles Und: 
the Selection Adaptat 
Athletic Activities for Girls and Women, b 


Evaluation, and 


he 
l¢ 


TK 


ns 

In 

OD 
I 


j 
nd 


anna G. Packer, Head of Department of !’liysic 


Education and Hygiene, State Normal 
Trenton, N. J. 
The Application of These Principles ti 
Children, 
iner. 
Women 
In Educational Institutions, Mabel L 
Women’s Christian  -\s 
Groups, M. Florence Lawson 


Ruth Dunbar Girls, Vera 


In Young 


In Industry, Ruth I. Stone. 

“Anybody can be old and happy 11 
learns the secret that happiness is not a 1 
Enjoy things 
the 


age but a state of mind. 


are. Remember that you get res} 


earn, no more.” 
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Crepe Paper Costumes 


Crepe Paper Flowers 


Here are four crafts 
just suited to Playground Classes 


ECAUSE the materials are inexpensive and 
children love to do things with their hands. 


Literally hundreds of useful articles can be made. 


To simplify the teaching of these crafts, Denni- 
nn has published a series of instruction books. 
Each book is a comprehensive text-book. In every 
one you will find a wealth of suggestions, instruc- 
tions and illustrations. Each book is sold at the 
nominal cost of ten cents. 
| Weaving with Paper Rope 

The weaving of baskets with paper rope has a 
never ending charm. The work is adaptable to all 
grades. The possibilities for a variety of weaves 
and designs in baskets, vases, lamps and trays lend 
fascination to this interesting craft. Wonderfully 
ttractive articles may be made with the “easy-to- 

llow” instructions in the book. 

Sealing Wax Art 

Here the possibilities are limitless. Children of 
| ages are interested in some form of sealing wax 
craft. Painting with sealing wax is the latest de- 
velopment. You'll enjoy the work, too, and be 
elighted with the results. 


3 How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 


One of the most interesting developments of 
crepe paper is making flowers. Many schools offer 
it as part of the curriculum. Teachers of art and 
handicraft classes find this instruction book a real 
help in their work. The book describes step by step 
the making of more than twenty-five varieties of 
flowers. Patterns of actual size for each flower 
are included. 


4 How to Make Crepe Paper Costumes 


Dennison crepe paper is the ideal material from 
which to make costumes for temporary use such 
as pageants, plays, flower drills, tableaux and fancy 
dances. You will be happily surprised at the 
charming and unusual costumes which can be made 
quickly and inexpensively with the help of the 
illustrations and instructions in the book. 


Dennison Instructors and Service Bureaus work 
with Playground Supervisors. They can be of 
much assistance in organizing classes in the Den- 
nison Crafts. Use this coupon and mail today. 





— -——— 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 12K, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find 
Booklets desired are checked. 


1. Weaving with Paper Rope 

2. Sealing Wax Art 

3. How to make Crepe Paper Flowers 
4. How to make Crepe Paper Costumes 


to cover cost of 


booklets at ten cents each 


I should also like to know more about your free service to Playground Supervisors. 


Name 


Address 
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PLAYING HORSESHOE AT THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


_ The view shows t ¢ the four very attractive horseshoe courts always in demand and workers go back to their tasks refreshed from 

in the rear of t st ng of the Pcs ultural Department building the physjcal exercise of horseshoe pitching. On these courts é 
, ' 

in Washington, D. ( Phe courts are often the scene of lively beauty of the surroundings adds to the pleasure of the vigorous 


contests betweer R 
in the Agricultural Departm 





different sections of the employees outdoor exercise, 
ent. At the noon hour the courts are 


DIAMOND OFFICIAL HORSESHOES 


Conform exactly to regulations of the National Horseshoe 
Pitchers Association. 

Drop forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they 
will not chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are 
dangerous to the hands. 

One set consists of four shoes, two painted white aluminum 
and two painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a 
pas El box. 


Diamond Official Stake Holder and Stake 


For outdoor as well as indoor pitching. Holder drilled at 
an angle to hold stake at correct angle of slope toward pitcher. 
Best materials, painted with rust-proof paint underground, 
white aluminum paint for the ten inches above ground. 








DIAMOND OFFIC IAL.—Made in weights 2% 
Write for Catalog and Rules of the Game + E, Ibs. 5 oz., 2 Ibs. 6 oz, 2 Ibs. 7 02 
2 bs. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. DIAMOND JUNIOR.—For Ladies and Childrer 
. Made in weights, 1% Ibs., 1 lb. 9 oz., 1 lb 
STAKEHOLDERS Duluth, Minn. 19 oz., 1 Ib. 11 oz., 1%’ Ibs. 
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Magazines and Pamphlets lh Hasarins Cheer 


PAMPHLETS 


Recently Received Suggestions for a Rural Field Day 


: : the F di ith 
Intere st 46 Recvestion Waerkers Published by the Division of Physical and Heal 





and Officials Education, Department of Education, Minnesota 
Play and Recreation in Pasadena, California 
MAGAZINES Published by Playground and Community Service, 
The American City. July, 1925 Pasadena 
Program Building for Playgrounds Elementary Instruction for Adults : 
3y C. H. English Report of National Illiteracy Conference Committee 
Recreation Cabins for Boys and Girls Bulletin, 1925, No. 8—Bureau of Education, Dept 
A Regional Plan for San Francisco Bay Counties of the Interior 
Village Planning and Replanning Available from the Government Printing (fice, 
By Wayne C. Nason Washington, D. C. Price, 5c 
Municipal Forests a Profitable Investment Twenty Good Books for Parents 
“Tiny Town” and Its Administration Reading Course No. 21 (Revised) 
A Plan for Motion Picture Study Clubs 3ureau of Education, Department of the Inter 
The Institution Quarterly. March, 1925 Playground Handicraft 
The Recreation Program in a Plan for Social Published by the Westchester County Recreation 
Treatment Commission, 617 Court House, White [’lains 
sy Claudia Wanamaker N. Y. 
The Survey. July 15, 1925 Instructions to Playground Directors 
Planning for Play Published by the Westchester County Recreation 
By Lee F. Hanmer Commission, 617 Court House, White Plains, 
Child Welfare Magazine July, 1925 m. XY. 
A Church Playground Center Annual Report of the Women’s Municipal Leag' 
By Agnes B. Holmes Boston 
Taking Music Outdoors Vacation Activities and the School 
\ Ten-Point Measuring Stick for the Playground Published by the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
How Pleasantville Solved Its Summer Play Prob- lege, 425 West 123 St., New York City 
lem The Growth of Personality 
By Zilpha Mary Carruthers An Address by Dr. George E. Vincent 
The Ole Swimmin’ Hole Published by the Boys’ Club Federation, 3037 Grand 
By S. J. Crumbine, M. D. Central Terminal, New York City 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 





| Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 
, dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 











| | Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
| We cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
Hil combines with the surface to which it is applied. 


~ SOLVAY 


Flake 


-a 4 Calcium Chloride 
‘‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
| endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

pt Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 
































The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ROAD field 
for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified directors 
of physical training 


in big demand. 
lhree-year diploma 
course and _ four- 


year B. S. course 
both including sum- 
mer course in camp 
with 
all 
forms of physical 

exercise, reci health education. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
superb equipment and faculty 
Excellent opportunity for 
For illus- 


activities, 
training in 


and 


eation 


Sanitarium 

of specialists 
individual physical development. 
trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Box 255 Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Book Reviews 


CoNSTITUTION AT A GLANCE by Hazard and Mo 
Published by Henry B. Hazard, Lock Box 1! 
Washington, D. C. Price, $.75 


TH! 


This interesting document consists of a large sit 
sheet on which is presented in colors, in substantially 
words of the original text, an outline analysis of 
Constitution of the United States as amended to 
logically and systematically arranged under fiv: 
heads, with copious explanatory notes—principally f: 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, Acts 
Congress and other Governmental sources. 

The fact that twenty-eight states have enacted 
requiring that the Constitution be taught in the scl 
will make this chart doubly valuable. It will also 
found helpful for use by national organizations inter« 
in civic education, for high school students and for 
adult foreign born who are preparing for citizenship. 


THROUGH StTorYLAND TO HEALTHLAND. By Esther 
Zucker, Lillian Rabell and Gertrude Katz. lub- 
lished by Noble and Noble, New York.  Pric ) 


Polly’s adventures in Healthland, with emphasis « 
happy side of health, will have their appeal for boy 
giris. Cleanliness, fresh air, healthful foods, proper 
ing, exercise, sleeping and other habits essential to 
health, are woven into an attractive story told in 
language. There is a health playlet and a chapter 


taining suggestions to teachers in using the book. 


Sarety First ror CHILpREN. By Benjamin Veit - 
lished by Noble and Noble, New York. Pric: 65 


This book has been prepared by Mr. Veit, Di 
Superintendent of the New York City Public Scl 
for use in connection with the course of study in 
accident prevention recently adopted by the New 
schools. In content, through the question method ad 
and through the colored illustrations, the book pi 
the danger of play in the streets and of careless! 
connection with fire. 


Great Composers 1600-1900. By Paul John W* 
University I-xtension Division, University of ° 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Price, 


This course of study for music clubs has be 


by the Women’s Club Section of the Bureau of | 
Discussion. Material for sixteen meetings has |} 
ranged, each one of which is to be devoted to 

and works of a great master. Topics for pape 
compositions to serve as illustrations are 


suggest 


ANNUAL 1925. Spalding’s At 
Published by American $ 
Price $.35 


SPALDING’sS TENNIS 
Library, No. 5x7. 
Publishing Company, New York. 


The Tennis Annual for 1925, which has just ap} 
contains its full quota of championship records, 1 
sectional and state rankings, and information regarding 
champions of the past. There are also the sch I 
the 1925 tournaments and rules, cases and decisi 
page is devoted to paddle tennis. 


Tourtst Camps. By Rolland S. Wallis Bulletin > 
vised) Engineering Extension Department 
State College, Ames, Iowa 


This is a 63-page pamphlet discussing all pha 
tourist camp construction. It contains plans, 
tions and designs. Selection of the camp site, d1 
water supply, ownership, equipment, pumping s 
sewage disposal, lighting, cooking facilities, fur 
buildings, bathing and laundry facilities, refuse d 
signboards, camp management, police protection, 
tration, service charges, sanitation, camp regul 
costs and publicity are all discussed. Various rul 
regulations are given in the appendix, 
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Write today 
for catalog 
and price list 


Small Lot or Large 
Athletic Field? Buy 
the Best Equipment 





HAT do we mean by the best? 

We mean the safest, most dur- 
able, most enjoyable, the highest quality 
at the most consistent price. This equip- 
ment we know to be Paradise Play- 
ground Apparatus, and we welcome the 
opportunity of showing you why Para- 
dise is the highest obtainable in play- 
ground equipment. 

Whether you desire portable equip- 
Pesasias Betuis- ment fora temporary vacant lot installa- 
ment is at your tion or stationary equipment for a per- 

service manent athletic field, you will find in 
the Paradise Line the ideal equipment 
to meet your needs. 








ur Playground 


Let us assist you 














The F. B. Zieg 
Mfg. Co. 


140 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


Fredericktown, Ohio 
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Circle Travel Rings 





A CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
BUSINE 


Let us help to make their play 


Put something new in your playground. 

On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 

Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


Patterson-W illiams Mfg. Co. 


IS PLAY 


Profitable 


—_———e¢- ——_ - 





San Jose, California | 


























VACATION AC1 AND THE ScHooL. Published by 
the Lincoln § | of Teachers College, New York 
City 

To show how t interest in the summer vacation may 
be interwoven with the school curriculum is the theme 
of this suggestive pamphlet telling of the experience of 


Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York. 

“The long sun vacation characteristic of American 
schools offers a pportunity to extend the work of 
the school and to bring back into the school itself much 
that adds vital interest to its work. This becomes in- 
creasingly true as the subject matter of instruction is 
closely related to the real life experiences of children.” 

Not the least valuable part of the booklet is the bibli- 
ography including books which suggest things to do and 
how to do them, books on various phases of nature study; 
stories of adventure, travel, history; myths, legends and 
tales of chivalry; lives of interesting men and women, 
and a suggestive list of books for mothers. 


SoctaL ASPECTS OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
3y Benson Y. Landis. Bulletin No. 4. Published 
by University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Price, 
$.2 
During the past five or six years many live and power- 
ful farmers’ marketing associations have been formed 
in all parts of the country. And about one-seventh of 
the farmers of the nation have joined organizations of 
one type alone. To determine to what degree these co- 
operatives are developing educational, social and recrea- 
tion activities and to what extent there is co-operation 
with social, educational and religious organizations a 
study has been carried on by the Rural Committee of 
the Department of Research and Education. The results 
have been brought together in this pamphlet which draws 
certain conclusi on the basis of the material secured 
These are, in general, as follows: 
The majority of co-operative marketing associations 
among farmers are organizations which are not pursuing 


wn 


social objectives. Significant social activities and educa- 
tion in co-operative principles and methods are carried on 
by only a small proportion of local associations. In some 
cases the large regional associations have created in- 
formal or advisory local groups which engage in varied 
social activities. Federations develop with established 
local associations as foundations and thus in the begin- 
ning recognize varied social interests of members; only 
one federation, however, has promoted important social 
activities. Social, educational and religious organizations 
and their leaders have been on the whole unconcerned 
about the development of farmers’ co-operative market- 
ing associations. 

It was suggested by those making the study that social 
aspects be emphasized to a far greater degree. “A start 
might be made by contributing money for the beautifica- 
tion of school grounds, for the purchase of new school 
equipment, for playground apparatus, for bringing in 
lecturers and entertainers; by giving regular support to 
public health and welfare work, such as that of a school 
or community nurse; also by supporting such existing 
institutions as meet the approval of a large majority 0! 
the members. It is recognized that a comprehensive 
social program cannot be financed by a local co-oper- 
ative, but the co-operative may easily stimulate worth- 
while enterprises.” 


THE Necro aNp His Soncs by Odum and _ Johnson. 
Published by the University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Price, $3.0 


This volume, unique as an interpretation of the negro 
as he expresses himself in song, is presented simply as 
a part of the story of the negro. Other volumes will 
follow—another collection of songs brought more nearly 
up to date; a presentation of song and story ct ntered 
around these studies; a series of efforts to portray ob- 
jectively the story of the race progress in the United 
States in the last half dozen decades. 

In this book will be found the negro’s religious songs, 
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ition to the study of literature, 
Interpretation and theory 
to analysis and accuracy of pres- 
work which offers a wealth 
and race relations. 


Mt Sac. By 
Liveright, 


eryday social songs and his work songs, 

y as they are sung 

a notable contrib 
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rial to the student of race 


Sigmund Spaeth. 


hed by Boni and New York. Price, 


is book Mr. Spaeth proposes to dispel the mys- 


rounding music and to give the layman the oppor- 
discover for himself the fundamental simplicity 
rt and the enjoyment it has to offer. 
thor writes from the average reader’s point of 


His thesis is that there is literally a sense of 
mmon to everybody. He proves that so-called 
m not the awesome thing many people 
hink it to be and that popular music may be 
means to an end. The theme throughout is 
, up through self-education in music of an 
usic which will mean a response to 
spiritual enrichment. 
S1 HE Wort Houipays. By Grace Hum- 
Milton Brad Company, Springfield, Mass. 
$1.75 
H a book designed to tell children in simple, in- 
( ige why the flags fly on certain days in 
nds The origin of the holidays and meaning 
and methods of observance are fully explained. Each 
of tes hapters is devoted to a different holiday. 
[he subjects include Chin Feast of Lanterns, Ireland’s 
St. Patrick’s Day, St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
lay, France’s Bastille Day, Poland’s National Holiday 
and f ny otners 
YN A Drama, by Parker Hord. Published by 
Century Company, New York. Price, $.50 
play, w written in honor of the 400th anniversary 
f William Tyndale’s achievements in presenting to the 
world the New Tes stament in English, is not only histor- 
a rrect, in spirit, in fact and in language, but the 
lramatic method is admirable. Humor relieves what 
night have proven too somber a theme. 


| 


Religious leaders will welcome the appearance of this 
play especially for use in anniversary services to be held 


1 December 6th, 1925, which has been set aside as Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday 
THe | H BArK Rott or Woopcrart. By Ernest 
[Thompson Seton. Woodcraft League of America, 

In Northeastern Field Council, 110 West 34th 

Street, New York City. Price, $1.25 

™ 11 - ‘ . 

the Woodcraft League of America, Inc., has recently 
1 its two manuals for Boys and Girls in one 


0k called The Birch Bark Roll of Woodcraft for Boys 


nd Girls from 4-94, written by Ernest Thompson Seton. 

cription of Woodcraft, its aims, points 

rganization, tribe activities and games. One section 

$s given to Things to Know and Do, giving facts on 

th ng, patriotism, various sign languages, weather 
aor 


signals, blazes and signs, ail phases of camp- 
rmation on wild plants, flowers, trees, birds, 
ns, secrets of the trail and handcraft. Various 
cured are described in the last chapters. 


GUIDANCE, by Father Kilian, O. M. Cap. 
by | Brothers, New York. 
the description of the 
t the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, which forms the 
is book, the author has gathered a fund of 
about training for boy leadership, the char- 
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er f early adolescence, the building of character, 
iy as training for life, the educational and 
social camping, community contacts and many 
other lerations which are important in work with 
doys, 
the | ne is designed to serve as a textbook in insti- 


as a source of information for those who 
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Special Combination Offer 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is now in 
its twenty-ninth year. It is printed in two colors— 
ten big handsome issues—two dollars the year. 
Circulates in every State in the Union, Philippine 
Islands, England, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
It contains Primary and Grade Work, Method, 
Outline, Community Service, Illustrations, Enter- 
tainments, History, Drawing, Language, a course 
in Physical Training and many other subjects. 
The Progressive Teacher Both of th 

One Year $2.00 | oth of these 


The Playground | Magazines for 
One Year $2.00 | | $3.00 if 


Total $4.00 | you act today 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE PLAYGROUND 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
I am sending $3.00, for which please send THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and THE PLAY- 
GROUND for one year. 
Name 


Town 














MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 
Editor, L. H. Weir 


The Macmillan Company 





A practical handbook on all phases of organized camping 
based on an exhaustive study of camping in the United 
States. 





May be purchased from the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Postpaid on receipt of price ($2.00) 














Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


Two-Year course preparing Girls to become 
Physical Education, Playground 
Teachers, Swimming Instructors. 
High Schools admitted. 
mitories. 


Directors of 
Supervisors, Dancing 
Graduates from accredited 
Excellent Faculty. Fine Dor 
22d Year Opens Sept. 21, 1925 
For catalog and book of views address 


BOX 45, 5026 GREENWOOD AV., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The School of Play and Recreation 


Training courses in all branches of recreational work. 
Catalogue or information sent upon request. 


MADELINE L. STEVENS, Director 
Room 606 1123 Broadway, New York City 
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600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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| FOLDING CHAIRS 


[he chair illustrated is a strong, 
irable chair, specially designed 
r recreation use. Folds per- 

fectly flat and will not tip 

forward. 
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No. 125 


Made by 
MAHONEY CHAIR CO. 


Gardner, Mass. 


Other illustrations 
and prices sent 
upon request 




















wish to organiz ilar courses for the purpose of edu- 

cating leaders i yoys’ work It is also intended to 

serve as a hai | seminarians and for those who 

are actively engaged in work with boys. 

MANUAL oF PuysicAL EpuCATION FOR THE PUuBLK 
ScHooLts or Wisconsin’ Issued by John Callahan, 


State Superintendent, Madison, Wisconsin 

An exceeding! omprehensive manual of physical 
education has been issued by the State Superintendent 
through the rative effort of the State Department 
of Public Inst1 and the Departments of Education, 


*hysical I nd Music of the University of Wis- 
consin 

The manu 1ed in five volumes as follows: 

Part I—Jnd {thletic Activities, including direc- 
tions and scot for athletic events to be used in 


schools, playgrounds and community centers, ages of 


from ten to eighteen years. Individual and group con- 
tests are includes 

Part II including general directions for 
teachers in met f teaching gymnastics, graded les- 
sons for grade three through high school, and story 


plays for gra al 

Part II] i ig Games, presenting the 
rhythmic activit ind singing games for the primary 
music for the elementary 





grades and t games 
grades and ig 


Part I\ p 1 Gan 


y. } 
School, contait 


r Elementary and High 
of games and play activi- 


ties for grad through high school. Suggestions are 
given for pr e the games, and a classification of 
the material rding to school-room and playground 
use adds to it Ipfulness 

Part \ Education, including plans for em- 
phasizing and teaching health in the schools from the 
kindergarten t gh the high school. A special chapter 
on posture ided 

Each of t tins outlined is complete in itself, 





REVIEWS 


covering a distinct phase in the course of study. g- 
gestive programs are included, particularly for al 
schools, and directions are given for the utilization of 
pupil Jeadership, designed not only to conserve th 
teacher’s time but to develop these much needed qu: s 


of initiative and good sportsmanship among the pupils 

themselves. 

Tue Maxke-It-Up Story Boox. By Cornelia A 
Published by Robert M. McBride & Con 
New York. Price, $1.00 

This book provides a delightful channel for stimu! 

the child’s imagination and projecting him into the * 

of Make-Believe.” Each of the five stories appeari 

the book has been started; at an exciting point 

broken off, and it,is left to the child to finish the le 

Blank pages are provided for this purpose and fo 1S 

trations which the child is urged to make. 

Revigious Drama, 1924. Published by the Century 
pany. Price, $2.00 

The “best religious drama, selected by the Con 


on Religious Drama of the Federal Council of th 
Churches of Christ in America.” Contains ten Vs 
classed as Biblical, fellowship and extra-Biblical plays 


of the indiyidual spiritual life. Hundreds of manu- 

scripts were read in the effort to collect only 

of genuine dramatic value worthy of church production 

The Committee is a permanent one hoping to mak 
available each year suitable dramatic material re- 
sponse to the increasing demand from churches and 
allied groups. <A prize of five hundred dollars has been 
offered for the best religious play. 

THE HoMEMAKER. By Mabel Louise Keech.  Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philade!phia, 
London and Chicago. 

A Kitchengarden Course covering two ysars, with one 
lesson a week, is here presented. Details of house- 
keeping are given in a play spirit, with songs and games 
interspersed. 
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